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Editorial 
THE ANTI-CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 


During the past two months various reports have reached us of an 
organised agitation against Christianity. The campaign has apparently 
been conducted most rigoroisly in the Chekiang province, although late 
‘reports from two cities in that province tell us that the anti-Christian 
demonstrations planned for Christmas Day were carried out in a half- 
hearted manner and evoked slight response. To indicate the nature of 
the propaganda, we quote from one circular: 


“The movement attacking Christianity is the most important move- 
ment under the canopy of the sky. We all know clearly that Christian- 
ity is a religion of superstition and vagueness which makes people more 
ignorant than they are. More than that, it is our duty to fight against 
this religion of imperial civilisation. 

“Since the invasion of Christianity in China, thousands of men-of-war 
and guns have followed on the heels of missionaries who come to us clad 
in black gowns and carrying banners of evangelistic volunteers. Many 
ports have been yielded; concessions have been granted and millions of 
dollars of indemnity have been paid. 

“What the missionaries have onion is nothing but absolute and 
deceptive doctrine, and what they have promoted is nothing but a ver 


benumbed and degenerate thought on the part of our people. They will 
never cease such action until their passion is satisfied. So we must stand 
against Christianity because of its relation to imperialism. After all, we 
must fight against all these slaves of the foreigners,” 
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WHAT ARE THE CAUSES? 


Whilst the Christmas demonstrations, which were evidently to have 
been the starting point for an agressive anti-Christian movement, failed, 
so far as numbers were concerned, it will be well for us to examine some 


of the elements involved. 3 


(1) EpucaTIonat. 


Seeing that much of the propaganda has been carried on among, and 
by, the student class, it is obvious that special feeling has been roused 
in connection with the success of Western educational methods. Educa- 
tional work, as carried on in missionary institutions has been con- 
spicuously successful and far-reaching. We are face to face with an 
educational policy, apparently with Government backing, which aims at 
all schools and educational agencies established by foreigners being put 
under Government registration; subject to the control of inspectors 
appointed by the local magistrates; with the condition that educational 
agencies shall not be used for the propagation of religion; and that they 
are liable to be later on absorbed by the Government. Christian education 
is felt by one group to be a part of a subtle policy of the foreign powers 
to inoculate young China with foreign ideals and a foreign spirit, to give 
China an anti-socialistic and capitalistic outlook. Another group, of 
course, opposes Christian education as having a foreign bias and there- 
fore weaning those who come under its influence from loyalty to the old 


ideals of China. 


(2) ForetIGN IMPERIALISM. 


In addition to the ultra-radical and the ultra-conservative bias, there 
has been a growing feeling of resentment on account of the subjects of 
the foreign powers being allowed to sell arms, or to smuggle them in, 
for the use of the rival military leaders. Many Chinese believe that the 
foreign governments are using this opportunity to dispose of their surplus 
war material at a big profit regardless of the sufferings imposed by this 
action on the Chinese people. In this connection we quote from a 
circular issued during a recent student strike in Hunan: 


“Why is China having so much internal conflict?” “Because the 
militarists are contending for territory and title.” 

“Why do the militarists have so many guns and so much ammunition?” 
“Because the men who stand behind these militarists, the agents of 
England, America, France, Japan, all imperialistic countries, furnish them 
these things.” 

“How did these imperialistic nations manage to get into China?” 
“Because at first they borrowed the name of religion and after that 


effected a forcible entry into our China. Thereafter, taking advantage of 
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their influence, which was extending in every direction, they put into 
practice their policy of penetration.” 


(3) SovretT PROPAGANDA. 


From various sources we have learned that many radical young 
Chinese, as well as disillusioned seniors, are coming to the conclusion that 
no true progress is possible under the “old gang,” that a cleansing of 
the Augean stables, especially in Peking, is necessary and inevitable. 
Not a few amongst this group are beginning to see “Red,” and to look 
favorably on methods similar to those of the French revolution and 
Russian Sovietism, or communism. Such movements and methods are 
considered as the only means for clearing the way for a new start in 
the reconstruction of China. In both of these movements religion is 
regarded as being shackles on the minds of the masses and as the enemy 
of true and full liberty; and followers in China are led to attack religion, 
and especially Christianity, as part of the cleansing process. 

Although this group may be numerically small, it is dangerous. As 
the Chinese Government has recognised the Soviet Government, and 
formal relations have been re-established between China and Russia, it 
is well to give attention to some of the theories and practices of the 
Soviets in relation to China. It is known to most of our readers that 
there is little sympathy in Russia for the so-called Christian Socialism 
of America and Great Britain. The Socialism of the Soviets is so 
extreme as to be practically Communism. It is too apparent that the 
real power of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is in the hands 
of the Communists. They are a small minority of the whole popula- 
tion, but are able to dictate to the country through having the army 
under their control. It is abundantly evident that the advent of Soviet 
agents to any country means attempts to indoctrinate the people of that 
country in Soviet principles. The Zinoviev letter, whilst mysterious in 
several ways, startled the world into a new interpretation of several 
sinister and malevolent actions in other countries, including China. 

It is impossible as yet to ascertain how far the increasing number of 
labor strikes can be traced to Bolshevik propaganda. In Russia the 
peasant has held aloof as far as possible from Communism. This 
probably indicates the rock ofi-which Communism and State Socialism 
in Russia will split. The peasant proprietor of China has hitherto been 
unaffected by communistic ideas, but the industrializing of much of the 
country, with the inevitable new conditions of relationship to the railways 
and wholesale produce-purchases, may involve the simple farmer in 
upsetting conditions which provide ready soil for Bolshevist propaganda. 
The hardships of the boatmen on the upper Yang-tse, the increasing 
numbers of idle laborers through growth of factories and introduction of 
street cars, may also provide suitable soil for the Soviet teachings. 
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HOW TO MEET THE EMERGENCY. 


It is obvious that the opinions and problems indicated in the fore- 
going paragraphs present a special opportunity for Christian propaganda. 
The National Christian Council, The China Christian Educational As- 
sociation, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C, A. and other societies are all 
at work on, the problem of how to meet the emergency. We have just 
heard that the Christian Literature Society for China has decided to 
prepare tracts (four of them by capable Chinese writers) on the follow- 
ing subjects, with a view of meeting the Anti-Christian movement: 
The Benefits of Christianity to China (especially studied from the 
Chinese point of view), Christian Doctrine, Denationalisation, God not 
the God of the Foreigner, Freedom of Belief, This Freedom, What it 
means; Comparison of Education Abroad and in China, and the Relation 
of Religion to Human Progress. 

Early in January it was reported in the newspapers that Sir James 
Jamieson, the British Consul-General in Canton, had made “the first 
foreign protest against the so-called anti-Christian movement staged in 
Canton during Christmas.” As some criticisms have been made regarding 
such action we made enquiries and find that the protest was made against 
an overt act of interference with Christian worship. We are also 
informed, that the Consul in charge of British interests in Ningpo, 
Hangchow, and Shaoshing was cognizant of the anti-Christian movement 
in all three places. He had been given copies of pamphlets which had 
been distributed in Hangchow. during the latter part of December and 
knew about the articles which had been appearing in the daily papers 
there. Knowing that similar movements and activities were being 
carried on also in Ningpo he believed in being forehanded in case this 
anti-Christian feeling should take a turn towards anti-foreignism. We 
believe such steps as our consular representatives are taking to avoid 


anything in the nature of a break of international agreements are very 


necessary in view of the Bolshevist source of funds. In all probability 
the anti-Christian movement has been too much advertised, and the 
likelihood is that when the funds dry up the antagonism will largely 


_ disappear. But when we think of the enormous wealth in the confiscated 


estates devoted to Bolshevist propaganda, it is well to use the means to - 
meet it. In common with our readers we believe in the doctrine that 
“love will overcome all,” but without giving up our ideals we must face 
uncomfortable realities. 


WHAT TO EMPHASIZE. 


(1) The movement we have referred to is ‘anti-religious rather 
than anti-Christian. The feeling among many of the students who are 
participating is that all religions are inimical to freedom, are dogmatic, 
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4 
irrational, and unscientific. As Christianity has been most widely 
successful and is becoming a power in China, it naturally is the object 
of most bitter attack. 


(2) There is no evidence that the substantial business Chinese, or 
those of the trading and industrial middle class are concerned in the 
movement. It evidently may be considered a student movement. The 
disquieting reports that have reached us as to the opposition to authority 
and the unwillingness to comply with reasonable regulations, will evoke 
heartiest sympathy with all engaged in educational work. We believe 
that with mutual consideration many difficulties may be surmounted. 


(3) Anti-foreignism is a large element at least in what is 
popularly termed the anti-Christian movement. This position is clearly 
stated by one of our correspondents on pages 125-7 of this issue. There 
is a natural chagrin because of the chaotic condition of the country and 
of China’s failure to make the Republic a success; and western nations 
in their dealings with China have not been free from offenses which are 
now readily seized upon by those who are experiencing a new quicken- 
ing of national consciousness. But the attempt must be made to reduce 
the conflict between Western and Chinese viewpoints. It is disastrous 
in view of the dangers and portents of bigger problems, to emphasize 
racial differences, to promote wars, and to revive old animosities. 


(4) To avoid these antagonisms Christianity must frankly admit 
those offenses which have been committed in its name, and disassociate 
itself from practises and institutions which have no right to its fellow- 
ship. So long_as the Church sponsors any form of aggressive warfare 
it is not unreasonable for a non-Christian race to blame the 
sponsor for the aggression. So long as the Church allows 
its practices and creeds to be bound by unbending tradition, it is un- 
reasonable to denounce indiscriminately the attacks that are directed by 
_ those who claim to be seeking scientific truth and honesty of expression. 

Christianity itself is too solidly founded to fear attack. It should be 
so fair-minded that it would deal frankly with the criticism of the day, 
on the one hand setting forth its true position in respect to errors of 
statement, and on the other hand setting about to purge itself of those 
impurities that are its own worst enemies. Toward this endeavor it 
is proposed to devote an early issue of the RECORDER. 


(5) There has been a call for a historical study of religion, we 
feel such movements as we have been considering call for a religious 
study of history. Let us go back to the good old days when life was 
held cheap, when sheep-stealing was a capital offense, when food riots 
were frequent, when cock-fighting and bear-baiting were popular pastimes. 
In Macaulay’s essay we read how “in the Earl of Chatham’s time there 
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sprung into existence and into note a reptile species of politicians never 
before and never since known in our country.” | 

We also learn from a study of history that in the days of prolonged 
war on the continent, and anarchy and unrest, unemployment and starva- 
tion at home, England was saved from the terrible experiences of an 
exasperated and suffering France, because in the movement that started 
with the two Wesleys and Whitfield, “rough and ignorant masses” 
instead of becoming anarchists were turned into new men and women 
working and waiting for the true uplift of a suffering people. As we 
labor in Christ’s name and love for the advancement of His Kingdom 
and the amelioration of the world, we realise that through struggle and 
travail-throes we emerge on to a nobler plane, and realise higher ideals. 


PROBLEMS IN KOREA. 


The call to love our neighbours as ourselves, which sums up much 
we have been trying to express, leads us to think of our Korean neigh- 
bours. - A friend writes us from Manchuria as follows :— 


“The poor Koreans are not without their troubles. The ‘Independents’ 
among them are employing so much violence that it is dangerous for 
ordinary Koreans to move about in some parts of this country not far 
from us, whether for preaching the Gospel or for any other legitimate 


peaceful purpose. 
Then again the Chinese authorities throughout the province are 


assuming control of the Korean schools without consultation. They 
announce that each school must have a Chinese teacher of Chinese, who 
shall act as headmaster and have control. The Chinese authorities appoint, 
but it is left to the Koreans to pay. Failing acceptance of these appointees 


the Korean schools must close. 

It is hard lines. The Korean schools are pretty well run. A very 
much larger proportion of Korean children, boys and especially girls, 
have been in attendance at Korean schools, than of Chinese at Chinese 
schools. This incubus of an extra salary would tend to extinguish them 
in any case. And it stands to reason that the Chinese teachers appointed 
or to be appointed are not the bright ones, but rather the worthless ones, 
who have proved of not much use in Chinese schools,” 


It is reported that the above has been the result of a political agree- 
ment between Marshal Chang Tso-lin and the Japanese officials in 
Manchuria, the aim of the latter being to curb the activities of the Korean 
“Independents” by every possible means. Some Chinese are frankly 
jubilant at the victory secured by their Diplomats, in that Chinese 
authority in educational affairs has been recognised as supreme in Chinese 


territory. Will it be the turn of the Mission schools next? If Chinese 


education were at all well-organised, or if it came anything near being 
general and compulsory, one would feel that there was something to be 
said for the Chinese position. It will be regrettable if action is taken 
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to close down schools that are doing useful work, not merely for their 
own people but also for others. | 

This very thing has occurred at Southeastern University in Nanking. 
One of the leading educators of the country, Dr. P. W. Kuo, has been 
dismissed from his post as president of the university, a position which 
he has filled with great credit to himself and outstanding service to the 
country. The only explanation which we have had of the arbitary ter- 
mination of Dr. Kuo’s connection with the school is his personal and 
political friendship for ex-governor Chi. We have no interest in the 
rival claims of these military leaders. Still everyone who values edu- 
cation and stability will regret that General Lu and his advisors should » 
exercise the authority of power in driving from an academic chair one 
who has rendered his country such valuable service. The protest which 
has been voiced by faculty, students, and alumni of Southeastern Univer- 
sity is supported heartily and justly by intelligent well-wishers of China. 


OUR ITINERATING NUMBER. 


It had been our hope to make this number an Itinerating Number. 
The absence of several of our correspondents on itinerating journeys, the 
absorption of others in attending to problems arising out of the 
disturbed condition of the country, and other causes, all prevented us 
carrying out the original plan. In next issue we hope to print a group 
of articles dealing with the problems, methods, and fruitage of itineration. 


Notes on Illustrations 


FRONTISPIECE.—Wire cable bridge crossing the Red river near Yuan- 
kiang, Yunnan, on the caravan road eight days south of Yunnanfu. A mass 
movement among the Tai in the Red river valley, extends north-west from 
Yuankiang four days travel, about 80 miles. 


Bripce oF 10,000 aces, Foochow.—The crumbling old stone bridge 
- which spans the Min River at Foochow is said to have been built in the 
seventh century. Between its two sections is the little island on which 
Protestant mission work was begun in 1846: The boat population here is 


numerous, clean and energetic. 


LuMBER Rarts, MIN River.—Pine logs have been a leading export of 
Foochow for decades. The famous old junks are loaded for various coast 
cities. In recent years foreign lumber companies have been replanting the 
destroyed forests, and the river continues to bring down acres of rafts from 


the regions beyond Yenping. 
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Notes on Contributors 


-  -E. R. Hueues, B.A., is a member of the London Mission. He has 
been in China 13 years, most of which time has been spent in Tingchow, 
Fukien, engaged in evangelistic work and in training men for the ministry. 

Henry Brain Graysitt, M.A., has been connected with the Canton 
Christian College since September 1903, most of that time as Principal of 
the Middle School. He is the General Secretary of the Board of Education 
of Christian Schools of Kwangtung and was a member of the China 
Christian Educational Commission of 1921-22. 

BincHam P. H. Tar, B.A., is a graduate of St. John’s University, 
Shanghai, (Theological Course). He is at present engaged in teaching at 


Nantai Middle School, Tientsin. | 


KenNNETH Scott Latourette, B.S., B.A., M.A., PhD., D.D., of the 
Yale Mission, Changsha, after about eighteen months in educational work 
in China (1910-1912), was compelled to leave on account of ill health. 
Lecturer and Assistant Professor of History in Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon, U.S.A., 1914-1916; Acting Associate and Professor of History, 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio, 1916-1921; D. Willis James Professor 
of History, Yale University, 1921. He visited again in China im 1922. He 
is also Chairman of the Executive Con:mittee of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions. 


Rt. Rev. Cuartes Henry Brent, D.D., LL.D, was Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church in the Philippine Islands from December 1901 to 1917; 
and Bishop of Western New York since 1918. He was Member of the 
Philippine Opium Commission 1903-04; Chief Commissioner for the United 
States and President of the International Opium Commission 1908-09; 
Chairman of the United States Delegation to the International Opium Con- 
ference, The Hague, 1911, and President of the Conference 1911-12; Re- 
presentative of the United States to the Advisory Board of the League of 
Nations in Matter of Narcotic Drug Control, 1923, and acting in that same 
capacity at the recent conference in Geneva. 

T. Z. Koo, M.A., is a graduate of St. John’s University, Associate 
General Secretary of National Committee, Y.M.C.A. of China; Secretary 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation; Representative of the Chinese 
People’s Anti-opium Association at the League of Nations Conference on 
opium; Member of the National Christian Council; for nine years preceding 
his entrance into Christian work, in the railway service. Mr. Koo is spending. 


a year and a half traveling under the auspices of the World’s Student 


Christian Federation in Europe and America. He will return to China 
August 1925. En route he will attend the Conference on Pacific Problems 
to be held July 1st to 15th in Honolulu under the auspices of the National 
Y. M. C.A. movements bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 

Row.Lanp McLean Cross, B.A., S.T.M., has been a member of the 
American Board Mission in Peking since 1917, engaged in student evangel- 
istic work. ‘ 

Prof. Irvinc F. Woop, Ph.D., D.D., of the chair of Biblical Literature 
and Comparative Religion in Smith College, U.S.A., is a member of the 
Ginling College Committee, who is spending part of his sabbatical at 
Ginling. He proceeds soon to Japan, where he will lecture in the isha 
University during the spring term, 
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Race Prejudice and Some Allied’ Religious Issues 


E. R. HUGHES 


of E hears of a conference last summer at Kuling on the 
} “Indigenous Church,” and that one bold man suggested that 
YY] missionaries had been guilty of doing in China exactly what the 
_ Judaizers had tried to do in the early days. This kind of 
suggestion is rather a nasty jar for missionaries and their societies: 
the question is whether it is true. On considering the matter it seems 
to the writer that we must face two facts. One is that there was a . 
vast deal to be said for the Judaizers in the first century. The Jews 
were the stock of Abraham, guardians of the shrine of the Covenant, 
witnesses par excellence of God’s sure dealings with the race of men. 
Besides. was not Jesus a circumcised Jew, and were not the proselytes 
of the gate eminently unsatisfactory, unless they came right in, made 
a clean cut with paganism? Was not the little company of believers 
like Noah and his family in the ark with all the worldly elements massed 
against them outside, Rome and Greece and the new cults? The other 
fact is that St. Paul was right and the Judaizers were wrong; and 
the real cause of their blindness was no other than the plain fact that 
they were Jews. As such, although they were on fire for God, yet that 
tire was not purely religious. Some of it was the fever caused by a 
septic wound, the national consciousness enflamed by cruel wrongs. 
That then was what St. Paul had to fight, race pride and race pre- 
judice, and it is clear that he first fought them in his own soul. His 
Lord had said “If thine eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out,” and 
there has been no disciple of that Lord more faithful in his obedience 
than he, our great missionary forbear. 

Further, we now have Mr. Oldham’s book*, driving home what we 
know already that the problems of race pride and race prejudice are 
just as fraught with spiritual dangers to Christianity in our century 
as in the first. When the Westerner gets up against Eastern cultures 
he shows the same kind of instinctive, unconscious subjection to his 
own racial tendency as does any Easterner. Here as missionaries we 
have to confess ruefully our Lord's discrimination when he spoke of 
motes and beams. We have been quick to deplore the obstacle that race 
prejudice has been in the path of the Good News of God, but for many - 
the obstacle has appeared as only on the Chinese side. Now our Lord 
is asking us, What of the beam in our own eye? : 

* Reviewed by Dr. Rawlinson in the November Chinese Recorder. 
—___ 


Norr.—Readers of the Recorver are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published im these pages. 
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In this connection Professor Chao’s November article is extremely 
apt. It would be pathetic, if it were not so dangerous and so provoca- 
tive of ridicule, this sublime unconsciousness of the criticism our Chi- 
nese hosts have been too courteous to make to us as individuals whatever 
the truth may be. We are fortunate in having such candid friends as 
Prof. Chao to enlighten us; and it is with the desire to make the criticism 
more truly a searchlight that the writer ventures to add his word. His 
aim, however, is not so much to barb the criticism as to suggest a 
particular use of our western minds, in order that our Christian sympath- 
ies may be disciplined more into line with spiritual realities. | 

The first point may well be introduced by quarreling with Dr. 
Rawlinson over his statement that the struggle of race consciousnesses 
“must be prevented, not merely mitigated.’ Is it not true to say that 
the struggle needs to be transmuted? These several consciousnesses 
may be-likened to the various organs in one vast organism and the need 
is not for the destruction of any one organ, far less of the whole num- 
ber, but for their correlation for complementary changes rather than in 
the sense in which Bergson uses the term, “changes so co-ordinated as 
to keep up and even improve the functioning of an organ under more 
complicated conditions.” If this intention be allowed, and we then turn 
our attention to missionaries, it follows that a constant watchfulness 
must be exercised, special efforts be made on our part. Thus it will not 
be enough merely to subscribe to the doctrine that the Spirit of God, 
God in His unceasing spiritual activity, was not only incarnate supreme- 
ly in the one Jesus Christ but also broke through in time and place in 
varying degrees of intensity into the lives of pagan searchers after truth 
and pastoral hearted rulers. It is quite easy to make an intellectual 
assent to this doctrine, and as easy to let that assent lie fallow, just 
as many churchmen believe these twin facts of the Christian faith, the 
ascent of Jesus into heaven and the power of prayer, and yet make no 
fructifying response. There must indeed be a thirst to find out these 
works of the Spirit and to appropriate them. That means work, and 


— yet again work. (N..B. not works.) 


It was the writer’s misfortune — possibly good fortune — once at 
a university function to overhear a bright young thing reply to a ques- 
tion: “Browning difficult? Oh yes, but, you know, I find that those 
difficult passages don’t really mean much at all.” It is quite easy to 
feel like that, when reading alien books, and quite frequently some 


' young spark (Chinese) will encourage us to do so. Yet the pro- 
 bability, for us as foreigners in China, is that it is not true. Further, 


by thus skating glibly over matters we cannot be troubled to under- 
stand, we can and do convey to more solid members of society 
that we have an innate contempt for them and their culture. So we 
stamp ourselves. Indeed, we have been ticketed off for some time 
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now as a class. Who can doubt that by our prevalent ignorance of 
__ Chinese thought and literature, our frequent carelessness as to Chinese 
etiquette, our hasty criticisms of Chinese institutions, and our naive 
readiness to talk about the glories of the West, we have shewn ourselves 
to be outside the pale of sympathetic understanding except with a 
specialized few? It is not all our fault; but this much ts our fault, 
when we do not know and do not care to know ; when we rest complacently 
in the superstition that there is nothing here of any vital importance to 
know. One has a vision of. St. Paul on the other side, wringing his 
hands and saying “The middle partition wall JS broken down. There 
IS neither Jew nor Greek.” Perhaps Confucius is beside him. If so, 
what is his reply? There is indeed a problem here not only for the 
sinologue. There has been faineance on our part, if not something 
worse; and few of us can rightly regard ourselves as not implicated in 
_ this moral problem. It behoves us all therefore to deal with it, even 

though it may involve a self-mutilation along the lines of that so he- 
roically achieved by St. Paul; not to speak of some more modern mis- 
sionary saints. 

The following paragraphs contain three illustrations, advanced, first 
as shewing the kind of failures of which we have been guilty, and next 
as suggesting how Confucianism challenges a body of missionaries to 
understand and to co-operate with the Spirit in renovating. 

In the reference above to St. Paul in heaven Confucius did not slip 
in by chance. He brought himself in on purpose, because there is a 
great lack of evidence as to missionaries having seriously exercised 
their hearts and minds on this problem. What does happen to the 
extra-Christian sages after death? We cannot plead unawareness of 
the problem or its importance. In the early Church there was consider- 
able speculation, and certain Fathers delivered themselves in favour of 
Socrates and men of his stamp receiving a welcome into the presence 
of God. In the seventeenth century also the question occupied some 
minds at any rate. And later, when Protestant Missions began, the 
Churches considered it. Moreover, we are in a country with a special 
power of reverencing bygone worthies, not to speak of family ancestors; 
and where consequently some sort of post mortem existence had to be 
found for them. To this deep instinct Protestant Missions have had no 
definite reply to make except that it was true they were alive, but in 
hell. It is not within the purview of this article to discuss the problem 
of hell, the point to note is that the Chinese Churches predominantly do 
believe in hell, but at the same time do their best, with considerable 
success, to ignore the application of their belief to a man’s own worthy 
forbears. That means that the Churches are not sure about God our 
Father, think it safer not to enquire, lest He might appear to be less 
fatherly than they would like Him to be, hardly a sound spirit in which 
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to follow Him who knew God and laid down His life that the world 
also might know Him. Two questions then arise for us. If there had 
been a wide-spread knowledge and generous appreciation of men like 
Mo Ti for example, and if there had been a real and deep sympathy 
with the brethren over this heart-wringing problem, should we have 
neglected to wrestle with the problem? Next, is it not time that we put 
ourselves alongside our fellows,—at the feasts of fe FA and All Souls 
say—and fearlessly work out with them what God has to teach us all? 

The next illustration is from the Golden Rule. It is a prevalent 
and quite erroneous notion that the Confucian ethic on this point is 
merely negative, as against the positive Christian one. Chinese preachers, 
as well as foreign ones, may be heard discoursing on this. It must 
suffice to quote from Legge. “We have here the golden rule in its 
negative form, ... , but in the paragraph which follows we have the 
rule virtually in its positive form. Confucius recognized the duty of 
taking the initiative—of behaving himself to others in the first instance 
as he would that they should behave to him,” vol. 1, Prolegomena c4, 
§4. The common notion is in fact a libel, and when we make our earnest 
apologetic exhortations along this line, we are more than probably 
“carrying coals to Newcastle’; neither a dignified nor useful form of 
religious activity. J*urther, we should think a Confucianist pretty 
unfair who, having read “Think not I came to destroy the law and 
the prophets,” took a run through the Mosaic Law and one or two 
prophets, and then decided that the Gospel was good in parts, but very 
outlandish and confused and that was all there was to it. We might 
even think him rather a trifling kind of person. The question. then to 
be asked is, whether it is not time we took more trouble to find out 
what Confucius did mean by his Golden Rule. We might find that it 
was pretty much what we mean; and then we might find that Jesus 
meant by it a good deal more than the West has yet realized. These 
things do happen in the best regulated religious communities. 

The third illustration comes from Filial Piety. What this has 
meant to China, what place it has occupied in the Chinese scheme of 
existence, is well known: possibly too well known, or rather too familiar. 
Some of us have dipped into the # #, and all of us have heard stories 
of the famous filial sons. The rough result would seem to be that to 
foreigners the whole thing seems to be extraordinarily out of perspective. 
The point, however, to notice now is that, whereas there has been a good 
deal of rather desultory discussion by the pundits as to whether Con- 
fucianism can really be regarded as a religion, the main trend of mis- 
sionary opinion has been that a “system of ethics” is about what it adds 
up to, when all is said and done. If by “a system of ethics” is meant 
something essentially and wholly legalistic and utilitarian without room 
for the play of the mystic temper, one must demur. Admitted that it is 
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rigoristic and that outward observances are emphasized ; but these features 
are not unknown in the most unmistakably religious religions. However 
on this question we do well to go to the experts, especially the new school 
(Chinese) of historical critics. Dr. Hu Hsi in his “Outline of the 
History of Chinese Philosophy” stoutly maintains that Hsiao (#) 
is as much a religion as any other. Space forbids dealing with his 
detailed argument, though some of his points entice to controversy. 
The main conclusion is that the Confucian school after Confucius’ death 
proceeded to teach the people that a man’s father and mother were his 
God; and then to teach them how to worship this god. Dr. Hu, 
however, having elevated Hsiao into a religion with one hand, knocks 
it down with the other. To him Religion has little, if any, objective 
content. In a word it is a sort of glorified policeman conceived by man 
for the better enforcement of the moral law. Further from his study 
of the religion of his fathers, he comes to the conviction that history 
proves Hsiao to have had a most damaging effect on the Chinese mind 
and will. 

When a man of Dr. Hu’s intellectual brilliance and devoted 
altruism publishes a finding of this nature; and when this coincides with 
a deep-running revolt against alt the old institutions which are felt to 
be irksome: it is quite clear that things are going to happen. What ts 
happening over the length and breadth of the country now, is well known. 
and there is no need to touch on it. The question for the Christian 
Church is: What is to be her response to this movement out into an 
uncharted future? The writer is of the opinion that something far more 
than mere protest, applause or bewilderment is required of the Church 
at this juncture: that the very idiosyncracies of her Faith should enable 
her to take up a commanding position among the many teachers which 
will appear. But it will mean work, and that in a spirit of wide-eyed 
readiness to learn. 

Let there be no mistake. Young China is going to have his fling, 
whatever the rights and wrongs may be. He would be audacious youth 
at the ‘Varsity, meeting all breeds of men, and savouring all creeds and 
cults. And if he starts “ragging’”’ that rather don-like person, the 
didactic foreigner, that will not do either of them any harm: it may 
even do the latter good. In all seriousness though, this is a matter for 
Mother Church’s instant prayer and watchfulness. As Masefield has 
it, “Most roads lead men homewards, My road leads me forth.” China’s 
road undoubtedly leads her forth; but there is danger of shipwreck if 
she forgets for, long that she has a Home. But what can the Church 
do? She can at least stay by, as a true mother does, with faith in her 
heart. She can at least refrain from nagging; and there is one line 
of work which she might follow out and thereby find herself with a 
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Of all the religions there are only two at the heart of which lies 
the principle of Filial Piety. One of these is Confucianism; the other 
is Christianity. Of the former the unprejudiced observer has to admit 
that however out of perspective it may be, it is yet extraordinarily near 
to the truth of the matter. Its founders may, as Dr. Hu convincingly 
shows, have been false to their great master. In that case, whilst what 
they builded, may have been worse than they knew; yet most certainly 
it was also better. Behind the relation of parent and child lies the 
creation of human life, the given fact of the family, at once homely 
and mysterious. Most religions, if not all, shew that behind them lies a 
response to this fact. _But in the case of other religions so often it was 
the marital relation which intrigued men’s interest; so much so, that 
often enough religion has been pander to lust. The Confucianist would 
have none of this, though he knew the meaning of romance (cp Classic 
of Poetry.) He was after something more permanent. more trustworthy, 
than sex passion could give him. Therefore the child had to come in. 
Again, worship of motherhood has led some people along the path of 
gyneolatry.. The Confucianist went beyond that. The mother had her 
place as deity, but that place was alongside the father. Remember too, 
that behind and beyond the family was Heaven and that dim figure 
Shang-Ti. So Confucianism dug its roots into the concrete Reality 
in and behind the universe. It may be accused of making man in the 
image of God; vet there is much to be said for the argument that this 
was one stage nearer the truth of it all than making God in the image 
of man. 

Of Christianity the essence is again the Family and Filial Piety, 
the given fact, again at once homely and mysterious: that Ged is the 
Father of a family and revealed this in His Son, Jesus Christ, the only 
Filial Son under Heaven and in Heaven. His earthly life was the 
consummate expression of this, one supreme act of obedience; and 
alongside and interpenetrating it was the life of brotherly love and the 
Death on the Cross. Being dead, he could not die, but rose again and 
ascended into Heaven where he lives in the bosom of the Father. Thus 
the Son having glorified the Father, the Father glorified the Son, the 
fidelity of each reciprocated by the fidelity of the other—fidelity (3) 
and reciprocity (#§) the two fundamental dispositions on which. the 
existence of a family depends. There is no need further to labour the 
obvious. Sufficient to say: is there not good reason for regarding Con- 
fucianisin as more the real guardian of China's soul in the past than 
Buddhism? Also, is it not more than high time for the Church to 
put its sympathetic imagination to work, and faithfully explore this 
tract of religious country? Here lies one road, perhaps the main high- 
way, by which the soul may arrive at the Kingdom of God. Here too 
the Church may learn how and where to find good pasture for her flock 
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and for other sheep, tired of wandering. Here too there are indications 
which, if the Church follows out, she may become not only truly in- 
digenous, but also protestant, and what is more essentially catholic. 

To conclude, it would seem that missionaries have something more 
to learn from St. Paul. He did not renounce his nationality; rather he 
transmuted it into something at once wider and deeper. He killed race 
prejudice in himself, so that it could no longer be a cause of offence. 
He counted.-all the influence of “outward privilege” (Phil. c3 v3 Moffatt) 
as refuse. He would have no dominion over his converts’ faith, and 
exercised only that spiritual authority and influence (4) which they 
gave him. This he gained, since he was the servant of all and the 
helper of their joy: A true servant serves with his whole heart and 
would know how to serve better. Therefore he seeks diligently to know 
the man whose need he tries to serve. Coming to know him, he loves 
him the more, and has greater joy in his service. 

“Lord, grant that we may perceive and know what things we ought 


to think and do, and also may have Grace and Power faithfully to 
fulfil the same.” - 


The Realistic Movement in. China— 


| H. B. GRAYBILL 
i objection to the term “New Thought Movement” partly 


because the term in the West is not associated with a group not 

usually considered the soundest and most influential body of 

thinkers, and partly because this movement represents not only 
“new” and radical theories but also much of the sound material of both 
modern and ancient philosophy and science, most of which is not to 
educated people very new. 

Another common name is “The Renaissance Movement,” which is 
unfortunate first because there has not been time yet to know whether 
it will prove a new birth in the body of Chinese thought and learning 
and literature or not—though many would claim that there can be no 
doubt of it; and second because the word “Renaissance” has already 
assumed a very.definite meaning from Western history which cannot 
be applied correctly to this movement as a whole. We must recall some 
such series of movements in Western Europe as the following, eack of 
which prepared the way for and grew into the next: 

Dark Ages: Authority; Mysticism; Monasticism; Chivalry. 
Revival of Learning: Scholasticism; Universities; etc. 
Renaissance: The Humanities; Aestheticism; etc. 


Reformation: Religious Liberty; Stimulus to thought. 
Realism: Humanistic; Social; Scientific; Philosophical. 
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6. Msterialiem Scientific; Philosophical; National. 
7. Sociological Tendencies: Government; Education; Socialism; In- 


ternationalism; Philanthropy; Missions ; ete. 


The t movement in China does not resemble the Renaissance 
more than some of the others. In fact it seems to be a combination 
of them all. In other words it may be China’s coming at last into 
her inheritance at one time of all the thought of the past—that for 
which we have hoped and for which we came to China as teachers and 
preachers., If the word “Awakening” had not been used already many 
times for earlier stages of this process, it would be the best because 
the most ¢omprehensive term. I have ventured to use the term “The 
Realistic Movement” because it seems to me to express the dominant 
characteristic of this and likewise of the similar but much slower move- 
ment of the West from the ages of ignorance and mysticism to the 
modern age of “enlightenment.” 

As Dr. T. T. Lew has pointed out, the movement is broad, in- 
clusive, unorganized, varied, and yet powerful. Modern knowledge and 
ideas have| struck deep into a virile people and so, naturally, have created 
a tremendous stir. What is the character of this movement? In what 
direction is it going? In this attempt to answer I wish to emphasize 
the idea of “Realism.”’ 

It is too soon to say just what the characteristics of the movement 
are. One can only make crude generalizations. I do not believe we 
can trust fully the conclusions of even so able a man as Dr. Lew 
although he is close to the center of the movement and conversant with 
what is written and said by the leaders of it. The modern age in China 
is too young to be christened. Its character is not yet formed. 

Therein lies the clue to our attitude toward it. It is in the bold 
strength of young manhood, but it is as subject to influence as it is bold 
and strong. The hope of our religion and the hope of the world lies 
in the educability of the youth of the race. “Blessed are the teachable for 
theirs is the world of good things now and for ever,” was the text of 


the greatest sermon ever delivered. Can the young people of China, 


who are already caught up and swept along in this movement, be guided 
toward the light of God? If so, how? 

Second only to the revelation of God in Christ is the revelation of 
that same divine spirit in history. The spirit of sincerity, of sympathy, 
and of loving service has fought its way up through the ages—against 
blind authority; against mysticism; against ignorance, and then against 
organized |knowledge; against fanaticism, and then against selfish in- 
dulgence; jagainst slavish obedience in thought, and then against wild 
speculation and wilful agnosticism; against overemphasis upon the 
individual soul, and then against a materialism that denied the existence 
or the of anything but business; against conservatism in 
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church and state and school and everywhere, and then against the tendency 
to throw off all sanctions and dogmas and restrictions. Not all three 
characteristics of this Christ Spirit have been equally successful in their 
conquest of the Western world, though all have made progress that is a 
revelation, but the spirit of sincerity, of truth, of search for reality and 
of appreciation of facts once grasped, has at last taken its place as 
supreme. If this is the dominant factor in China’s new life it is what 
we most desire. 

In spite of many insincere and shallow minds that identify themselves 
with the new movement in China, the fact seems clear that a spirit of 
sincere desire to know the truth about all things characterizes this new 
era. It is realistic. It wants science; it wants a medium of expression 
that will say things exactly and concretely; it wants a government that 
is not even once removed from the people; it wants a social order that 
regards no institutions or regulations simply because they have been 
handed down from earlier times; it wants modern things that appeal 
to the Chinese people because they do appeal and not because they are 
the style or the established order in the West; and it wants a religion 
that is not just words or imagination but reality. 
| If that characterization is correct, thank God, for we do not want 

it otherwise. If the good things that we have to give to China cannot 
stand on a basis of reality we had better take them back home. All we 
have wanted is a hearing: if now we have a hearing what more do we 
desire? “So let your light shine before men that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father.” If there is a search for truth 
going on, what a tremendous responsibility falls upon us to bring forth 
the truth that is in us undisguised by anything of our own that does not 
belong to it and that causes men to mistake it for error or turn from 
it as from something repulsive. 

Let us resist the temptation to scold at and ridicule this movement. 
We too are guilty of many of its sins. Are we not divided among 
ourselves upon not only details but upon essentials too! Do we not 
work at cross purposes and waste what is not our own by inefficiency! 
Are we not rather likely to stick to beliefs that we are not quite sure 
about and cover up our doubts by more vigorous oratory! And are we 
not too slow to let go a traditional attitude or doctrine when there is 
no longer justification for it? Do we not regard too much our own 
faith and order and under the plea that we have our own contribution 
to make urge upon the native church their wholesale adoption? Let not 
those who live in glass houses throw stones, but let them set about 
busily removing the breakables from their »premises and letting the pure 
light and air of heaven in as an example to the world. 

This means that we need a fuller measure of that Christ-spirit 
of truth, sympathy, and service—fruth first. We need more enlighten- 
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ment in our presentation of our religion, or else the age of 
enlightenment will leave us and our religion behind and discover God 
without our aid. We are too much afraid of speaking out and saying 
what in these modern days Christianity means to us. Let us stop 
reading new meanings into old phrases just to keep from offending 
scmebody, and say boldly exactly what our religion to-day means to us. 
China wants the truth in the clearest and plainest terms. We spend a 
large portion of our time discussing ways and means of doing and 
directing our work, but how much do we spend in meetings definitely 
aimed at the clarifying and enlightening of our “common faith’ which - 
we have come here to teach? Let us search first for truth. The new 
age must have things to tie fast to. Let us have a realistic movement 
among ourselves. Let us meet and discuss frankly and openly. If it 
“divides” us, it will but reveal a truth, that we are already divided, 
and it mav have the opposite effect. We must have a clearer presenta- 
tion of our Christian faith. 

There is the crux of the matter. The Faith! Dogmas! Men 
must tie up to principles, conventions, doctrines, dogmas, laws Oof 
human behavior. Liberty comes only through law. We are develop- 
ing away from chaos to an order that frees us for greater things.’ 
Some modern Chinese thinkers are saying, “Let us have liberty! Away 
with the old dogmas to which we have been tied! Just as the world 
has left behind asceticism, slavish observance of Sabbath, reverence 
for every printed word, belief in ghosts, etc.. so we shall leave be- 
hind a personal devil, a personal God, the church, the state, the family, 
and all institutions.” Some will stop at one place and some at another, 
but that is the destructive tendency that is to be dealt with. Others, 
more alive to the dangers and perhaps more in earnest about the good of 
mankind than the extreme radicals, call for a stand against the whole 
destructive movement and for a swing back to the faith of our fathers 
and an acceptance of the literal words of the Bible as our only strong 
tving post. What is the solution? It is truth, a sincere search for 
real things. You can not tie the present age in obedience to any 
authorities of the past. You can only establish to its satisfaction 
significant facts and good working hypotheses and confidence in great 
leaders from observations of present conditions and of historical events. 
You can establish to the satisfaction of any sound-minded and normal 
man—Bertrand Russell may be a marvelous mathematician and a most 
humble-minded thinker, but I doubt his normality—that in the world 
of to-day and for many generations to come the family must be con- 
sidered an absolutely necessary institution. That is a dogma that will 
carry conviction. We can affirm many such dogmas without serious 
contradiction. This is an immediate need. It must be done in the 
spirit of open-minded sincerity, fullest sympathy and affection, and 
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will to serve; to do strenuous constructive work for the world of 
people among whom we live. Let us present a life worth living, worth 
dying for, and then the dogmas upon which such a life must be built. 
Doctrines, if constructive, clear, and close to real life, ought to appeal. 
to the young realists of to-day in China. 


- Modern Chinese Buddhism 


TAI PING-HENG 


N the year 2948 of Buddha (1921 A.D.), a bronze tower of one 

IT] foot and two inches belonging to the Lian Dynasty (502-556 

A.D.) was discovered in the Great Buddhist Temple of Canton. 

Inside the tower was found a tin box containing three pieces 

of s’arira. i.e., Buddhist relics, of different colors. Why, Buddha has 

reappeared in this land! Is not this the omen of the present Buddhist 

renaissance. This is confirmed by the recent awakening spirit among 

the Buddhists and their strenuous efforts towards the establishment of a 

true Buddhist civilisation (#6 {€) in China and the making of a true 
Heaven out of the materialized West. 

Buddhism as a religion has been seldom free of suppression since 
its historical introduction to this land in 67 A.D. The final blow 
seems to have been struck with the imperial prohibition under Kung-hsw 
(1662) of the Chin Dynasty. But with the rise of the Republic, the 


religion has entered, upon an unexpected era of new life. Though the 


scope of this essay is limited, an attempt will be made to disclose 


_ the contents of this new life with special reference to the changes or 


new features in the Buddhist organization, belief, worship, social work, 
education, and missionary propaganda. The causes of this wondrous 
development and its future possibilities will be briefly treated at the end. 

The first thing that startles an observer of modern Buddhism in 
China is the springing up one after the other of local Buddhist 
organizations, with the common purpose “to propagate the Dharma 
and to benefit humanity.” They are composed chiefly of lay men 
and women. In fact, the prominent leaders are mostly lay scholars. 
(& ++). These organizations can be found almost anywhere in the 
country where there are a group of devout monks and earrest lay 


> believers. Their names appear as follows: 


The Buddhist Church # #% @ (KO, At iL. 
Society for the Study of Buddhism (MIE. 7H, Bir). 
Society for the Purification of Buddhist Beliefs (#8 


Society for Practising the Buddhist-vana fh ®. 
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The Association itt (47 20). 

Society for Enlightening People # A itt. 

The Buddhism Society # # jit 

The House of the Enlightened and to Enlighten, @ 


(if). 


Organizations for special work will be mentioned in connection 
with a work. Over all these is the National Buddhist Church. 
Last vear, the societies for the Study of Buddhism of Kiangsu and 
Chekiang, amounting to more than nine and including more than eight 
hundred members held a general conference in Hanchow and the Sanga 
order had a national convention in about August at Hankow. They 
are looking even farther beyond, and are co-operating with the Budd- 
hist Church in England in the calling of a world Buddhist conference. 
This in general indicates how the new life of Buddhism expresses itself 
in organizations. 

The most interesting thing perhaps is the new expression of old 
Buddhist beliefs. In reference to the modern religion, the most 
learned modern Buddhist scholar, Eu-yan Chin-wu & of 
Nanking Buddhist Seminary once said that Buddhism is not a religion. 
While practically all religions proclaim one God or gods, canonize some 


copies of holy scripture, confess certain unchangeable creeds and re- 


quire definite religious faith,- Buddhism has none of these elements. 
It draws no line of demarcation between the three planes of the self, 


the Buddha and other lives. #% A: = HE FH. It ascribes 
no final authority to any teacher, even Gautama himself, nor to any one 
canon of scriptures. In place of creeds, and regulations, Buddhism 
has forms of ascetic practices only for cutting off the two great 
obstacles of restlessness and one-sided knowledge. Instead of emotional 


faith in something outside, it teaches intelligent self-confidence. Thus 
Buddhism is thought to be more than a religion. 

The same scholar declared that neither is Buddhism a philosophy. 
All philosophies seek to find an ultimate reality, either in the self as 
Descartes did, or in the phenomena as Russell, and knowledge is their 


only means, while Buddhism regards taking something to be the ultimate 


reality as sheer superstition, and teaches the subtler way of self-realization 
than mere knowledge of tacts. Thus, Buddhism is thought to be 
different from what is meant by philosophy. 

After reading “The Principles of Ethics” by a German philosopher 
named F. Paulsen, the most respected monk at present Tai Hu + ff 
said, “ . . . Our goal is in our self, religions, customs and morals being 


the conditions ot our self-expression, and our conscience only a part 


of the expression. Conscience by itself has no value . .. But a 3 
(The Western thinkers) ascribe reality to an outside Heavenly God . 
it is but an illusion.” 
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As briefly sketched, Buddhism is being thought to be so different 
and superior to the existing philosophy, religion and ethics that the 
Buddhists are ready to challenge any department of human seience. In 
the editorial of the first number of “The Buddhist Monthly” of its 
sccond year, an uncommonly tolerant attitude is expressed: “This 
magazine is perfectly willing to take in all currents of thought both 
expressed and practised by any human race of any locality on this 
globe, and to compare them with Buddhism from an unbiased view- 
ooint . . . This magazine welcomes any criticism from people of anv 
religion and of any branch of knowledge.” This seems a fair illustra- 
tion of the intellectual activity of modern Chinese Buddhists. 

The modern Buddhist beliefs may be said to have been greatly 
socialized. The Nanking China Buddhist Seminary declared that its 
aim is to expound and extend the Dharma, for training men to benefit 
the world, not for training scholars ta benefit themselves. So with the 
aims of other Buddhist schools. This means that the monkish life of 
uselessness has become a thing of the past. These then are some of 
the new features of the modern Buddhist beliefs. 

In connection with the form of worship or respect, two new 
tendencies can be noticed, one being the simplification of old forms, 
the other leading towards organized worship. For example, the present 
form of respecting the Goddess Kwanyin consists of, 


1. offering incense before the image with a short prayer. 

2. repeating the mantras of the Great Mercy seven rounds while 

kneeling. 

3. thirty-two times kneeling before, and with a praise to, the 
Avalokitesvara, 1.e., Kwanyin. 

4. confession of sins. 


5. three respects to other Buddhas and Buddhisattvas. 


This is much simpler than the old form. The second tendency is 
very popular indeed. They organize what they call DOE, HR 
® BM it 4 @. etc. Most of these meetings last for seven days and 
come two or four times a year. They have daily programs like to 
the Christian retreats. Scripture-reading and discussions are added 
to merely repeating the name of Amita, and meditation. Some of such 
meetings are solely for stirring up enthusiasm among the believers, 
ethers are prayer meetings on behalf of the famine and flood stricken 
brethren. 

The progress in educational work achieved by the Buddhist churches 
is simply admirable. Within the period of five or six years, numerous 
educational institutions have sprung up, the most important of which are: 


1. The Hua-yan College of Hankow, ROM OAM 
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2. The Buddhist Seminary of Wu-chang, R & # # f. 
3. The China Buddhist Seminary of Nanking, @B RF KSB. 
4. The Buddhist School of An-ching, 4 
5. The Buddhist Institute of Changsha, Hunan, & # FR Mi 


They give both college courses and middle school courses which 
correspond to the Government school grades, except in that the special 
courses are all on Buddhism. The middle school course of the Nanking 
Seminary is four years, the preparatory college course two years, and 
the special course three years. Others have three years for the pre- 
paratory. The curriculum includes all necessary science subjects, 
English, Sanskrit, music and physical education with the Buddhist 
precepts and scriptures as the main ones. Large sums of money are 
being raised and permanent buildings set up for all who desire to study 
Buddhism. For the monks, attempts have also been made to make 
them useful and intelligent. The widely respected monk just mentioned 
has written a special book on the improvement of the Sanga order, 
im Its influence is tremendous. Along with this, 
another definite plan of educating the monks has been suggested that the 
Institutes for Training High Monks should be installed in every large _ 
monastery. During the first three years precepts and rules should be 
taught and kept. Follow this, five years on particular sects. The last 
four years will be spent for studying other philosophies and religions 
together with their own scriptures. Although this has not yet been carried 
out as expected, progress towards that direction is by leaps and bounds. 
The same is true with the nunneries. Girl devotees as well as men 
devotees have been advised not to enter the nunnery until they have 
studied for two or three years in the nunnery or some place near by. 

To educate the public at large, a number of Buddhist magazines 
have been published. The chief of them are the Buddhist Monthly 


(RE HB BE The Buddhist Civilization, @ 4 


ii B 4). The New Buddhist Monthly 
A AS HA HK The Buddhist Weekly? HR 
& Fi fH), The New Buddhist Tenthly A 


Buddhist scriptures have been established in practically all provinces, 


from which books on Buddhism can be easily gotten. Some of the 
centers provide libraries for the public. A single city of Shanghai 
has more than five of such centers. The circulation has been rendered 
more easy and uniform by the recent edition of what R. F. Johnston 
calls the Chinese Buddhist Canon, $§ fm #§ @ (1913. Obtainable from 


price of about two hundred and forty dollars). 
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Closely connected with the educational work is the Buddhist mis- 
sionary propaganda. The circulating centers just mentioned help a 
great deal. Some scholars have tried to use the Chinese classics and 
other important books in commenting on the Buddhist scriptures so that 
the public will find in them many ideas that are familiar to them already. 
The other means of approaching the public that is greatly used is 
lecturing, mostly on the Buddhist scriptures. These are intended for 
both the believers and the non-believers. Year before last, it is recorded, 
long series of lectures were held in 26 places, and the number of people 
who were formally admitted to the Sanga order was one hundred and 
fifty. These lectures are given either at a definite place called #§ @ #@ or 
2% 4%, or in public parks and streets. Preaching in the prisons has been 
a new innovation. It deserves to be noticed that the heads of the Law — 
Court and of the Judicial Department of Chekiang province once ordered 
the magistrates to distribute numberless copies of the book entitled, ““The 
Essentials of Buddhism” by a lay scholar named Ting Fo-pao. The first 
prison of that province has got formal sanction from the Minister of 
Justice that Buddhists may be invited to preach to the prisoners. For 
shat and other purposes special preaching bands have been organized 
Just recently the proposal has been made that a company should be 
formed to build a world of supreme happiness on a certain beautifully 
situated mountain in order that people of the material and miserable 
world may find peace and happiness in this new world. It may be 
likened to summer resorts. One of the initiators described it as “the first 
class park.” Associations like the Christian Y. M. C. A., and vegetarian 
restaurants for the purpose of bringing people into contact with Buddhism 
can be found in great number. Further, a great deal of attention is at 
present being directed towards the extending of the Buddhist Dharma 
to the West. One instance will show how keenly are they interested in 
the way Westerners interpret Buddhism. In the fifth number of “The 
Buddhist Monthly” of this year, a serious protest is made against the 
groundless supposition of the late Timothy Lee that a Christian Thomas 
had converted Asvaghosha, the author of the book entitled, “Faith of 
Mahayana,” k Re ie: 

The missionary spirit is substantiated by social works. For the 
relief of famine, there are the Buddhist Relief Association, #% 4% 9% tk 
and the Buddhist Mercy Association which have achieved considerable 
are Buddhist orphanages. A monk named 4 J& #€ 4 is said to have 
founded an orphanage in Pao-ching district of Hunan “without a single 
cash in his pocket.” Social works are mostly connected with local 
Buddhist churches. The Hankow Church includes in its program for 
this year besides the schools, hospitals, factories, lecture halls and libraries. 
Spiritually, large prayer meetings have been conducted on behalf of the 
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people in famine and flood areas. One of them was initiated by the 
General of Chekiang province J. # #. Another one attracted as many 
as two thousand and six hundred people. 


My To those who have been accustomed to the backwardness of the 
oa old Buddhists, these things sound hardly believable. R. F. Johnston 
qe while writing his “Buddhist China” in 1913 still refrained from saying 
too much in favor of the movement. Just as everything else has its 
ante cause, so the modern Buddhist movement is the result of certain ante- 
cedents. Wang Shu-vu, #) a lay scholar gives three causes. The 
| i first is the negative influence of Western philosophy. The more Chinese 
fi students become interested in Western philosophy. the more dissatisfied 
m., they become with it, and the more they lean towards Buddhism. 
sds The second cause is the ease in obtaining Buddhist books. This 
he has been sufficiently treated under the heading of scripture circulating 
centers | 


The third is the influence of the political situation. Having been 
tired of the Government, not a few patriots turn to Buddhism either as 
a means of regenerating the nation or as a refuge. Besides, several other 
reasons may be added. 

So the fourth cause would be the liberating force of the New Thought 
Movement. Science undermines every kind of superstition; new 
philosophy and social theories tend to draw forth the best elements of 
the old religion. Thus, it has been proclaimed that only in Buddhism 
can true equality, true universal love and true freedom be found. All 
are free to think and free to criticize. Whatever other causes the move- 
ment may be due to, it is after all an off shoot of the New Thought 
Movement. 

The fifth cause is the religious radiation, so to speak, of the Christian 
religion and that of the Japanese Buddhist movements. No Buddhists 
with open eyes can ignore the genuine zeal as displayed by true Christians 
either in worship or in service. The Japanese Buddhist churches have _ 
sect up good examples. The Chinese Buddhists would naturally wake up, 
why, it is in fact a world movement! | 

The sixth and the immediate cause is the efforts of a group of lay 
Buddhist scholars. Tsang Tai-yien %& —& R one of the most distinguished 
Chinese scholars said that since the latter part of the Chin Dynasty, 
Chinese Buddhism had passed from the hands of monks to those of lay 
scholars. It is the scholar Yang Jen-san ( #% {= th) (1837-1912) who 
started the system of circulating centers, and initiated the organization 
of Buddhist societies. He is said to have circulated out by flimself 
more than one million copies of Buddhist scriptures and more than one 
hundred thousand pictures of Buddha. His student Euyan Ching-wu, 
also a lay scholar, now in the Nanking Seminary. is honored as the only 
true representative of true Buddhism. Tsang Ke-shen pe) 
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(1864-1922) who gave life to the Buddhism of Peking was also a lay 
scholar. And it is the scholar Fun Ku-nung % 7 3 who brought about 
the federation of the Buddhist societies of Kiangsu and Chekiang pro- 
vinces. It is needless to add that the schools and different societies are 
chiefly initiated by. lay believers, especially scholars. , 

Lastly, this is really a religious age. China in a state of. chronic. 
unrest is especially in need of lively religions. Her people have been so 
absorbed in their commercial and intellectual interests, either out of their 
necessity or under the impact of the Western materialism, that any kind — 
of spiritual revival would be no less than a shower of rain during the 
season of drought. If needs can create anything, the crying spiritual 
needs of the Chinese people at this period are certainly one of the greatest 
causes of the modern Buddhist renaissance. 

To forecast the future possibilities of this Buddhist movement is 
by no means an easy task. The reader thus far has been impressed 
with the idea that ultimately no religion, no philosophy, no moral. theories 
but Buddhism can solve human problems, and that it is with real 
conviction that these ambitious words are uttered. The spirit as shown 
in their organization, education, social service and missionary efforts 
proves that they are not dreaming. One of the societies called the Modern 
Buddhist Society goes even so far as to declare as one of its aims that all 
other religions, that is, Christianity, Islam, Brahmanism and others, should 


be thoroughly attacked and completely rooted out of existence. While 


most Buddhists, I observe, do not adopt this attitude, there is no doubt 
that Buddhism will no longer drag behind any other religion in China, 
if not in the world. To Christianity, it would certainly be a strong rival. 
It is hoped by truth lovers that the time will soon come when all these — 
streams of spiritual life will recognize their kinship to each other and. 
work together for the glory of the Source of life. 
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American Catholic Missions in China 
KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE. 
tik past two decades have seen a remarkable development of the 


interest of American Catholics in foreign missions. Up to 
the present generation the United States was itself a foreign 
mission field of the Catholic Church. Until the middle of the 
nineteenth century there were very few Catholics in the country. Then 
they came in wave upon wave, first Irish and Germans and later Italians, 
Poles, and other peoples from southern and eastern Europe. These 
immigrants were as a rule poor and uneducated and began on the lowest 
rung of the social and economic ladder. The energy of the Church was 


- naturally absorbed in caring for them, in building schools, churches, 


monasteries, and in recruiting and training a body of sisters and clergy, 
and in this work assistance from Europe was long needed. Like their 
Protestant predecessors, although of course much later than they, the 
Catholic immigrants profited by the economic opportunities in the United 
States, gradually accumulated property, increased their incomes, and 
improved in education. In this general prosperity the Church has both 
helped and shared. It has provided the immigrants who traditionally 
belonged to its fold with religious instruction and privileges and has 
aided in furnishing them general education. It may be remarked paren- 
thetically that even from the Protestant standpoint this has been a great 
service; but for the Church, the mass of these immigrants might have 
drifted away entirely from all religious faith and have been a drag on 
the country spiritually, morally, and intellectually. The Catholic Church 
in America has not yet passed the brick and mortar stage. Even a casual 
inspection of our cities will show many new churches in process of 
erection, and monasteries, nunneries, seminaries, colleges and universities 
being founded and rapidly adding to their equipment. The United 
States is, however, no longer a foreign mission field and the Church is 


_ beginning to have surplus energy for other lands. The bulk of Catholics, . 


both laity and clergy, are still uninterested or but little interested in 
foreign missions, but a movement toward foreign missions began a little 
less than twenty years ago and has been growing with phenomenal 
rapidity. To-day American Catholics are contributing to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, which has so large a part in providing 
money for the missions of the Church, more than those of any other 
country, and in more than a dozen places candidates are being trained 
for work abroad. The Catholic Students’ Missionary Crusade, now 


- only about a decade old, is modelled somewhat after the Student Volun- 


teer Movement and has had a remarkable growth. The interest in mis- 
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sions seems only at its inception and rapid and steady progress appears 
to be certain. . 

Interestingly enough, most of this new missionary interest has 
sought an outlet in China, and a list of the organizations at work 
shows what extensive foundations have been laid. The oldest American 
Catholic body at work is the Catholic Missionary Seciety of America, 
with headquarters at Maryknoll, Ossining, New York. Here in great 
stone buildings, which are still under construction, on a magnificent 
site overlooking the Hudson, candidates are being trained for the mis- 
sionary priesthood. The present plan is for buildings to accommodate 
three hundred and fifty students, and perhaps fifty a year will be grad- 
uated, most of whom will go abroad. The priests are seculars; that 
is, they belong to no religious order; but associated with them in the 
Society, to provide for the women’s work, are some Dominican sisters. 
The Society sent out its first missionaries in 1918 to Kwangtung and 
to-day has fields in parts of Kwangtung and Kwangsi formerly assigned 
to the Missions Etrangéres of Paris and has recently been given territory 
in Korea. Father Superior Walsh, one of the founders of the Society, 
is still in his prime, so young is the organization. The Society of the 
Divine Word, a missionary order that is chiefly German in membership 
and that has headquarters at Steyl in Holland, has several training schools 
in America, drawing candidates chiefly from those of German descent. 
Its head college in America is at Techny, Illinois. Here, in a large 
plant which, like that at Maryknoll, is still uncompleted but growing 
rapidly, missionaries are being trained. The first were sent to Shan- 
tung, to aid the work maintained there by the members of the Society 
from Europe, and recently Kansu has been transferred to the American 
province from the Society of the Holy Ghost, a Belgian organization 
with headquarters at Scheutveldt. The Passionists have within the last 
four years begun sending both priests and sisters to Hunan, American 
Franciscans are sending recruits to Wuchang, a society with headquar- 
ters at Maynooth in Ireland and American headquarters at Omaha is 
sending priests and sisters to Hanyang. Sisters from St. Mary’s in 
the Woods at Terre Maute, Indiana, have a school for girls at Kaifeng, 
and in that same city secular priests from the Philadelphia diocese are 
aiding the (Italian) Milan Society in its work. Some American Laza- 
rists—also know as Vincentians—have been sent to aid their European 
brethren in Kiangsi, American Dominicans are taking over from the 
Spanish members of the order the care of a portion of Fukien, and 
just recently Benedictines from Pennsylvania have sketched out a pro- 
ject for a great Catholic university in Peking. 

This aid from Americans has been extremely fortunate for Catholic 
missions in China. The mainstay of these has for many years been 
the French, with substantial aid from the Spanish, Italians, Germans, 
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and Belgians. The French, of course, and especially the great Missions 
Etrangéres of Paris, suffered severely from the War, and the others, 
with the possible exception of thé Spanish, were also greatly handicapped 
by the struggle. Now come the Americans, from a young and rich 
nation and from a group whose energies and wealth are rapidly increas- 
ing. If any large percentage of American Catholics can be aroused 
to enthusiastic support, they may well become an extremely important 


factor in the work of their church in China and may in time even pre- | 


dominate. Whether they will bring in new methods or alter materially 
the character of Chinese Catholicism, it is too early to say. Certainly 
Protestants will watch future developments with the greatest interest. 


Principles and Ideals in the Anti-Opium Crusade * 
CHARLES H. BRENT 


N behalf of the Delegation of the United States of America I 
0 have the honour to submit to the Conference the program em- 


bedying not only the mind of the Delegation but also the mind 

of the Nation which we represent. I place this in your hands 

now informally in order that the delegates present may have opportunity 
to study, criticize and amend the propositions which it contains. You 
will note that we call our program “suggestions.” It is an attempt to 
translate the ideals for which we stand into terms of -national and 
international practice. It is couched not in terms of immediacy or ex- 
pediency but of a- purpose to which every signatory of the Hague Con- 
vention is pledged—the ultimate suppression of the abuse of opium, 
cocaine, and their derivatives, and the restriction of their production 

_ and. manufacture within the requirements of medicine and science. The 
thought we have in mind is not how little we may do and call it pro- 
gress, but how great a stride forward we may take, not ignoring that 
degree of risk which is invariably a companion of forward movement. 
The Delegation of the United States would be acting beyond its 
province in presenting such a programme as is being placed in your 
hands were it not that we are voicing not merely an Act of Congress 
and the instructions of the Government, but also the popular demand. 
We carry with us. written documents pledging the unsolicited support 
of societies and organisations representative of the whole country, from 
the American Red Cross Society, the American Chamber of Commerce, 
the Grotto (a Masonic organisation), the Mystic Shrine (another Masonic 
organisation) and fraternal orders representing five million people, to 


* Bishop Brent’s address at the Second International Opium Conf , Geneva, 
Switzerland, November 19, 1924. | 
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international missionary societies, 700 schools and colleges and hundreds 
of churches and religious organisations. 

It seemed to us wise to formulate our position in terms of The 
Hague Convention, amended and enlarged. If it be urged that we 
are expecting to cover too much ground at a stride, we would answer 
that such a course would be far less dangerous to the interests of the 
human race than an attempt merely to beat time or dally. The popular 
mind is beginning to be sufficiently informed of the peril of the situation 
to requite some forceful action under the terms of a convention that 
has now been in existence for twelve years and thus far produced re- 
latively little fruit. As I shall point out later, there is more at stake 
than the immediate question before us. The whole principle of 
international action and the value of the international treaty is involved. 
When the time comes in the course of the Conference for formal and 
definitive action, the American Delegation will put before the Confer- 
ence in the shape of amendments or substitutes to propositions made, 
or it has a complete plan as occasion may advise, the various suggestions 
contained in their programme. For the present we are laying our 
whole case before the Conference without reserve and ulterior motive. 
There is nothing we do not say. There is no guile hidden beneath. 
the surface. If we are bold in our proposals, we are frank in our 
presentation of them. No longer can we honestly say of the slavery of 
addiction what Canning once said of chattel slavery, “T abjure the prin- 
ciple of perpetual slavery; but I am not prepared now to state in what 
way I would set about its abolition.” Our clear business is to prepare 
for action. 

From the beginning it has been clear that no single nation can 
combat the peril and ruin with which habit-forming drugs threaten, - 
not one nation, but all nations. I venture to repeat words advocating 
international action written in 1906 relative to the nation both then 
and now most troubled by the abuse of opium: ‘The sole hope for the 
Chinese is in concerted action. As a side issue, but as a consideration 
that would in my mind enhance the value of the movement, it would 
tend to unify in some measure nations that are Oriental either by nature 
or through the possession of dependencies in the Orient. Nothing tends 
to promote peace more than a common aim.” At that very moment 
there was beginning a bold adventure in China entailing much risk, 
where nation stood beside nation in a common endeavour to reach 
a seemingly impossible goal. The goal was reached and had it not 
been for the universal upheaval of the world which has turned back 
the clock of progress, China would probably have consolidated the 
victory she had won over her worst internal enemy. What was done 
before must be done again. China does not desire, nor will she be 
benefited by, the pity, the cynicism or the criticism of sister nations; 
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she needs their encouragement and active aid. I speak of China thus 
early because it is the Chinese, either in their own territory or else in 
the dependencies of other nations, who are the chief victims of a 
notorious form of narcotic abuse. The courageous treatment of this 
question in countries where the Chinese are resident in large numbers 
could not fail to have its effect on China. The representatives of 
China are themselves asking why the profit received from the sale of pre- 


pared opium in countries where such sale is legalised cannot be used — 


to combat in one way or another the victims of addiction. This is a 
question which must be frankly answered, especially by such countries 
as claim that traffic in prepared opium is not practised for the purpose 
of making revenue. The whole world waits for the answer. 

When it comes to the consideration of the restriction of production 
and manufacture within the limits of medical and scientific need—let 
us be frank—the crux is money. Eliminate economic difficulties and the 
rest would be easy. When I speak in this way I recognise and 
appreciate the grave difficulties which confront many countries. The 
reduction of production and manufacture would mean economic em- 
barrassment. Whatever steps are taken should have this in full view. 
We must determine on forward movement, forward movement that is 
steady and will not cease until the goal has been reached. Among those 
who are perplexed by such practical problems as I have indicated there 
is sometimes an inclination to irritation and impatience because of the 
unpractical side of idealists, but let us not forget it, the hope of the world 
is in idealism that breaks the bonds of conventional thought and prac- 
tice and challenges the impossible to defend its claims. No movement 
for the betterment of the human race ever yet succeeded that did not 
lift its standard high and even have a valiant disregard for many of 
the maxims of commonsense. Science is the watchword of the day. 
Science is head without heart. Emotion, on the other hand, is heart 
without head. In this business we need as much heart as head. A 
biologist has recently claimed that the Golden Rule without science 
- would wreck the world that tried it. How does he know? It has never 
been tried. This we do know that science without the Golden Rule has 
wrecked the world and we stand amidst the wreckage. 

The League of Nations and the last compact signed within these 
walls, I mean the Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, are both distinguished instances of adventure in the realm 
of the seemingly impossible, ventures of the heart quite as much as of 
the head. That they are discounted and feared and criticised does not 
pale the real brilliance of ‘their respective stars. It is better far to live 
in the freedom of bold experiment, pressing upward into the realm of 
the untried, than to abide in the doubtful security of the castle of self- 
interest and the stagnant. pool of the status quo. The story of the 
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advancement of the human race is a story of adventure, and of refusal to 
stand still because there is a lion in the way. Two things destroy the . 
power and beauty of an ideal; the one, a refusal to make adventures; 
the other, admiration without imitation. Both dangers threaten this 
Conference. 

The Delegation of the United States ask of you but one thing 
at this time, and they ask it in the spirit of brotherhood and kindliness 
and faith in human nature—let this Conference not adjourn without 
declaring in a practical way before the world that it is set on pursuing 
the ideal we have accepted until it has been realized. If you will allow 
one who has laboured for nearly a quarter of a century in our common 
cause to lay before you the principles which have actuated him, permit 
him to do so by suggesting certain guides that should determine our 
procedure during the days of our fellowship in this Conference. 

1. The ethical must determine and inspire the practical. This 
_ is not a question where there can be a great deal of difference of opinion 
among men of principle and honour. That which we would count 
an evil and a pest in our own family must be considered an evil and 
a pest in the family of another. What applies to families applies to 
nations. In other words, we must aim at that level but difficult task 
of treating others and the interests of others on the same plane as 
ourselves and our own interests. Probably the only thing that keeps 
us from adopting this practice is because of some subtle fear that we 
shall in the end lose thereby. 

‘It has been truly said “the suenle who do most completely what 
is in effect to their interest are those who, on moral grounds, do what 
they believe to be against their interest.” Bertrand Russell gives as 
an illustration how among early Quakers “there were a number of 
shopkeepers who adopted the practice of asking no more for their 
goods than they were willing to accept instead of bargaining with each 
customer as everybody else did. They adopted this practice because they 
held it as a lie to ask more than they would take, but the convenience 
to.customers was so great that everybody came to their shops and they 
grew rich.’’ Similarly it has been recorded by an eminent statistician 
that in New England out of 100 commercial houses founded for the 
pursuit of gain and self-interest, which existed 100 years ago, but 
five have survived. On the other hand, out of 100 philanthropic or- 
ganisations created for the benefit of others, in existence 100 — ago, 
ninety-five survive. 

-_ 2. We must somehow get the sourage and the wisdom that will 
enable us to speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Open diplomacy is beginning to assert its reality and power in international 
negotiations. Open diplomacy alone will not suffice. We must also 
have frank diplomacy. .. Let us not dwell on technicalities or run off on 
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side issues in order to evade the main question. Evasion is a form of 
cowardice and is headed for ultimate defeat. Dialectic cleverness usually 
leads to a hollow triumph and is a degradation of the truth. 

3. In spite of any checks that we may have had in the mutual 
rapprochement of nations, in spite of the mistakes of governments that 
have unnecessarily aroused hostilities, in spite of the suspicions and 
fears which still mar free intercourse in the family of nations, we must 
recognise the essential unity of the human race. There is no white or 
yellow or brown or black human nature. We see the same stuff, the 
same substance, under every colour, whether in Africa, Asia, Europe or 
America. God never made one nation to be exploited or despised by 
another. The story goes that one man of eminence met another man of 
eminence. They accidently jostled one another. Both turned and each 
looked fiercely at his neighbour. Then one of them said, “Why do you 
eye me so? God made me.” To which other responded, “Then He is 
falling off sadly in His work.” A humorous way of indicating one 
of the chief reasons why the world-is at odds with itself—mutual 
disrespect and arrogance. Mutual respect is the sole basis of fellowship, 
whether among individuals or among nations. There are various phases 
of human nature and varying degrees of capacity in human nature. But 
there is only one human nature. I speak as a humble follower of Jesus 
Christ. 

I made reference earlier in my address to the fact that more was 
involved in this Conference than the settlement of a single question. 
International treaties are as yet relatively few and the particular one by 
which most of the nations represented here are bound is among the earliest. 
In the international treaty we have the chief instrument by which the 
nations of the world are to be firmly bound together. Individual treaties 
are of small account as compared with a treaty where a large number 
of nations are all bound by a common compact. One country may have 
individual treaties with fifty others but that fact does not prevent those 
fifty countries being all at odds with one another. I look at the Hague 
_ Opium Convention as a test convention. If we can prove to a world 
which is apt to be cynical that this is an effective agent for mutual 
understanding and co-operative action we shall be doing a service valuable 
beyond computation for the peace of mankind. I would add, however, 
that I recognise that conferences and treaties are but agencies that must 
be taken out of the realm of mere mechanism into that of organic life 
by the spirit infused into them. We must start and we must end with 
kindliness. Again to quote that versatile and brilliant publicist, Bertrand 
Russell, “Only kindliness can save the world and even if we know how 
to produce kindliness we should not do so unless we are already kindly.” 
| To close. You and I are launched on an undertaking which will 
not brook delays, pretences, or backsliding. We are a gathering of 
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men pledged in behalf of our respective nations to the pursuit of an 
ideal until it is realised. We must be true to our trust. There are 
those already who have finished their course without seeing the triumph 
of their cause and ours. They have handed on the torch for us to 
carry high and with blazing flame. My friends and colleagues, Hamilton 
Wright, representing the West, and Tang Kwo An, representing the 
Orient, have finished their labours and we are the richer because of the 
heritage that they have passed on to us. Sir John Jordan, that fine old 
warrior, is still with us but he is at the eventide of his life. Of him 
may it be aptly said as was said of another crusader of his sort: “Single- 
ness of purpose is the crusader’s characteristic virtue and the secret of 
his power.” In a book that is wise beyond all books to the Chris- 
tians it is written concerning the idealists of old: “These all died in 
faith, not having received the promises, but having seen them and 
greeted them from afar.” It may be our fate and if it be so we shall 
not complain. Eventually the victory will be won by other hands if 
not by ours. But I cannot but feel that the moment of victory is not 
far distant. It is ready to arrive when the nations will it to arrive. _ 

The record of the last moments of the life of William Wilberforce 
_ is an antidote to those who are faint-hearted and who are too eager for 
personal triumph in the cause which after all is not our own except so 
far as we serve it and make our contribution to it. In an interval of 
consctousness he told his son that he was in a very distressed state. 
“Yes,” replied his son, “But you have your feet on the Rock.” The 
dying man’s last words were, “I do not venture to speak so positively, but 
I hope I have.” It was not until a year later that 800,000 slaves became 
free. We too believe that we have our feet upon the Rock and we 
earnestly hope that when the convention which will close this Conference 
_ Is signed it will mean a near approach to the emancipation of the countless 
slaves now in bondage to the ruthless master of addiction. 


The People’s Fight Against Opium* 
Z. T. KOO | 


STAND before you to-day as the representative of the National 

[T] Anti-Opium Association of China. This Association is formed 

by 34 people’s organizations. I shall not take your time to 

read through the whole list of these organizations. The 

mentioning of a few will indicate the character of the bodies constituting 
the National Anti-Opium Association : 


The General Chamber of Commerce, the China Medical Association, 
The Union of Daily Newspapers, The Red Cross Society of China, 


* An address delivered at the Sccond International Opium Conference at Geneva. 
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The National Association for the Advancement of Education, The 
Overseas Students Federation, The National Council of Churches, The 
National Committees of the Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s of 


China, ete, 

I am sent by these organizations to Geneva not to defend the Opium 
situation in our own country nor to attack opium policy in other lands, 
We recognise little is te be achieved through these means. In fact that 
organization of the National Anti-Opium Association by these bodies is 
to express the determination of the people of China to resume the war 
against the recrudescence of the opium evil in our country without at 
first any reference to the Conferences called by the League of Nations 
during this month. But they have sent me here to tell the conference 
of what we are trying to do in our country in suppressing the opium evil. 
I use the phrase “what we are trying to do” advisedly for the complexity 
and difficulty of the task we have assumed is fully realised by those 
engaged in it, and we are not foolish enough to believe that our efforts 
will succeed without question. And after listening to the debate of the 
first conference I have almost come to think that China in trying for the 
complete suppression of opium is perhaps attempting the impossible. But 
whether we will succeed or not, we have set our hands to the task for 
the next ten years time and our own determination alone will give the 
verdict. 

The National Anti-Opium Association is formed to help our people 
in China and abroad to rid themselves of the curse of opium and its 
allied drugs. To accomplish this end, we shall start work on these lines: 


1. To suppress the planting of opium in China. We have watched 


the return of the poppy fields in China with great concern. You are | 


all familiar with the cause of this return. If we are to wait until the 
political situation clears in our country to stop this planting, we may 
have to wait for some years more: but we do not propose to wait. We 
shall take each province by itself and assist the provincial authorities 
and in certain cases compel them to enforce the laws against poppy 
planting. Through our branch Associations we shall inspect the whole 
province during the time when poppy would be in bloom. In order to 
make this inspection an impartial one, the National Anti-Opium As- 
sociation favor the invitation of persons of recognised standing of non- 
Chinese origin to be associated with our delegates when they undertake 
this annual inspection work. Through the pressure of public opinion 
in China and abroad applied in this matter we feel we have reasonable 
ground for expecting ‘to achieve our end in this first article in our 
program. | 

2. The prevention of smoking. People speak about China as if 
opium smoking had returned to the same extent as before smoking was 
not illegal. Having myself moved somewhat among young men in 
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different parts of China, I know that is not true. But true or other- 
wise the National Anti-Opium Association proposes to conduct an edu- 
cational campaign against smoking. Thank God we have now these 
people’s organisations through which we can conduct such a campaign 
with ease and effort and through which we can also promote a campaign 
to prohibit its members- from contracting the habit of smoking. This 
work is already started. Our aim is to stir up a moral conscience against 
the use of opium which will be a powerful support for the effective pro- 
secuting of legislation against opium smokers. 

In this connection, I would like to call the attention al the confer- 
ence to the problem of territories and settlements in and near China where 
people can still smoke with the sanction of law. Wherever these ter- 
ritories and settlements exist, it is essential for the success of anti- 
opium measures to have complete understanding between the authori- 
ties concerned with administrative co-operation in addition. For in- 
stance, if Hongkong is trying to make a real effort to end opium smoking, 
it would surely fail if Canton is not sincerely co-operating in the same 
direction. The reverse of the situation is also true. It is not unlikely 
that as the work of the National Anti-Opium Association proceeds it 
will have frequent occasion to have recourse to the Colonial and Settle- 
ment authorities to secure advice and co-operation. I hope the Govern- 
ments present here with territories situated in the Far East will lend 
their help to our work. 

3. The illicit trade in Narcotics. This is by far the most serious 
problem that the National Anti-Opium Association will have to face. 
Other nations in the first’ conference have repeatedly mentioned the 
fact of long frontiers, of extraterritorial rights, of the disparity of 
penalties connected with the punishment of smuggling, etc., which make 
it almost impossible to cope with the illicit traffic in opium in their re- 
spective territories. All these difficulties are present with us but im 
a much more acute degree. Asa people’s organization we have of course 
nothing to say in the diplomatic and legal side of the problem. But ~ 
here also we wish to ask the conference to recognise the principle that 
the illicit traffic in these drugs cannot be limited until the production 
and manufacture is brought under control first, and that the. most 
effective way to check this illicit trade is to check it in countries where 
it originates. The National Anti-Opium Association therefore supports 
with all its power the proposal that we should limit the production of 
opium and its derivatives and of cocaine strictly to scientific and medi- 
cinal use only and that the manufacture of these drugs be placed under 
strict government supervision. 

4. The problem of smoking among overseas Chinese. . To co- 
operate in the desire of the Colonial governments to stamp out,the smok- 
ing habit, the N. A. O. A., will organize a special bureau to deal with 
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overseas Chinese from two angles. (A) Stimulate the Chinese com- 
munities in these territories to organize anti-opium work among them- 
selves. (B) To agitate for legislation looking towards the restric- 
tion of emigration of Chinese into territories where the registration and 
rationing of opium smokers have not yet been adopted, and to pro- 
hibit addicted smokers from going to settle in these territories and to 
refuse entry into China of Chinese returning from these territories wie 
are opium addicts. 

Gentlemen, along these four main lines, the N. A. O. A. is going 
to wage a war against opium in our own country. We all realise the 
odds against us are simply overwhelming. But the question concerns so 
deeply the welfare of the Chinese people that no matter what is done 
here in the Conference, no matter what the prospects of success are, 
we shall push this work forward until we have rid the people of this 
curse. Public opinion, moral sentiment and the innate common sense 
of the people of China are definitely against opium and on these we 
shall pin our faith. Those of us who’are in touch with the unfolding 
national life in our country have seen the growth of the consciousness 
and power of the people in recent years and this consciousness and power 
have been manifested on more than one occasion of national crisis. It 
is because of this knowledge that I can speak to you to-day with the 
confidence and assurance I have on this subject. 


The Problem of Mission-Church Relationship in 
Peking. 
ROWLAND M. CROSS 


HE Peking Missionary Association at its November meeting began 
IT] a serious consideration of the future relation of the Foreign - 
Missions to the Chinese Church. Two methods were used to 
open up the problem. | 
A set of diagrams was prepared showing the form of organization 
of the’ Protestant Religious Bodies of Peking and illustrating in each 
case the method of co-operation between the Church and the Mission. 
There was great variety. On the one hand, was the very simple 
organization of the Chinese Independent Church and on the other the 
carefully correlated supervisional and connectional system of the Methodist 
Church; on the one hand, the Presbyterian system with its distinct 
separation of the Mission and the Church with co-operation provided 
for through foreign membership in the presbytery and on the other, 
the North China Kung Li Hui (American Congregational) with its 
practical elimination of the Mission as a separate entity. 
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Where possible the nation-wide connections were shown as in the 
case of the Anglican Mission with the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hut 
and the local Y. M. C. A. with the National organization. In each 
diagram, the attempt was made to show the Chinese and foreign share 
and the relationship of the two in the various organizations. 

Finally, there was the diagram of the Peking Christian Student 
Work Union—a unique example of co-operative activity on the part 
of the six Protestant denominations of the city, the Christian Associations 
and the Student Christian Groups in the different schools. Chinese 
direction of the affairs of this Union both through its governing com- 
mittee and its secretarial staff has steadily increased during the six years 
since it was organized. 

In the discussion following, a pertinent question was put by a member 
of the group, “In the instances where responsibility has been devolved 
upon the Chinese has the object been to strengthen the denominational 
_ organization or has it been to strengthen the Chinese Church as a whole.” 
It was a question of motive which each group had to answer for itself. 

The chief interest of the evening centered around the “true-false”’ 
~ test in which everyone was asked to join. Eighty representative members 
of the English Congregational and Anglican, the American Presbyterian, 
Congregational and Methodist Missions, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
and the Chinese Christian group (six Chinese took part)—voted on 
the following list of statements :— 


STATEMENTS REGARDING THE MISSION-CHURCH RELATIONSHIP IN THE PROTESTANT 
Reicious Bopres or PEKING. ARE THEY TRUE OR FALSE? 


1. A missionary should become a member of the local church .. 72 7 1 
2. It is desirable for a Chinese Church to have full control of its affairs 
even though a portion of its funds come from foreign boards 6 17 3 
35. The primary aim of missionary effort in China is to build the 
Christian Church rather than to win disciples to Christ —- 7 


4. It would be unwise to give the Chinese Church full power in 
determining how and kind workers from are 
needed .. 


. There are the ant mission 
work which could be best discussed in a es — of 


mn 


foreigners only 40 % 
6. The policy of equal pay both. Chinese and | 

foreign church workers should be adopted .. ; a»  & 5 
7. It would be a mistake to allow the Chinese saakabinis freedom i in 

determining the creedal basis of church membership .. a = Ss 4 


8. My branch of the Christian Church can make its largest con- 
tribution to the Christian Church as a whole by maintaining its 
individuality rather than by in one — | 
Church of China... 5 


9. It would be well if the wal 
such as advanced education and medical work, were to be taken 
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over by foreign agencies in order to free Chinese resources 4% 

the of the Chinese Christian Church .. 
10. If after adequate consideration, a Chinese i were to 

decide to reject in whole or in _ (its)\ ge form of —, 

service, I should be glad to see make the experiment . 70 5 5 
11. I believe that property secured from abroad should be con- 

trolled by :— 


a. Chinese alone mi 
b. A joint committee, half foreign and half Chinese .. 37 
c. A joint committee preponderantly foreign .. 11 
d. A joint committee tad Chinese 28 
79 1 


12. All policies and organization concerned with mission and church 
relationships should have as their the — | 
of mission control .. ; 71 7 2 
13. Better results could be nehieied in mission oil church work in 
Peking if some of the money now used to support missionaries were 
to be devoted to the maintenance of high grade Chinese workers .. 
14. The time has arrived when important financial accounts should be 
turned over to the Chinese without foreign supervision mr 31 43 6 
15. The present plan of organization of my mission gives wullicleit 
opportunity for Chinese and foreign missionary workers to make 


their respective contributions ~ 6 
1€. The influence of missionaries is helping rather hen hindering the 
unity of the Christian Church in Peking is oo 2 


17. It should be the aim of my mission-church organization vanidly 

(within the next few years) to place Chinese in positions of greatest 

responsibility, such as heads of departments and of schools, as = 

men of important committees, etc. 3 
18. Our present plan of mission-church is 2 5 


These results are well worth study. Many of them are significant 
as indicating an earnest desire for mission devolution while others are 
significant as indicating a hesitancy on the part of the missionary whole- 
heartedly to accept the role of a John the Baptist. 

The vote on Statement No. 1 in favor of joining the local church was 
much larger than is the actual practice in Peking. It seems to look toward 
a much closer indentification of the missionary with the Chinese Church 
and in some groups the exchange of an “ex-officio” for a “lay’’ relation. 

The vote on Statement No. 2 was significant though there is some > 
‘question just what the voters understood by “full control.”’ Cf. in this 
connection Statements 4, 7, 11, 14, with the votes. : 

Statement No. 3 is ambiguous but was meant to draw out the relative 
emphasis which should be placed upon the “delivery of the message” as 
over against “the building of the indigenous church.” 

Statement No. 4.—In at least two of the religious groups in Peking, 
all questions regarding the number and kind of workers from abroad, 
the return or not from furlough, etc., are decided in joint bodies. In 
others, this power is still in the hands of the mission alone. 

Statement No. 5.—There was a dangerously large vote on the 
affirmative of this question. A sub-committee of nationals at the Lake 
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Mohonk ‘Conference in 1922, reported “It seems not to be in harmony 
_ with brotherly co-operation and with the service of the church of the 
country that foreigners should meet separately for the determination 
of matters concerning the progress of Christianity in that country.” 
Is it not true that many things are vGatermined” in these “preliminary” 
mectings ? 

Statement No. 6.—The vote in favor of equal pay for equal work 
was surprisingly large. 

Statement No. 7.—One of the religious bodies in Peking, two years 
ago, in joint meetings where the Chinese far outnumbered the foreigners, 
worked out an entirely new manual of rites and ceremonies which is 
now being used in that denomination with real satisfaction. 

Statement No. 8.—This question has been much to the fore in 
Peking. The vote indicates that a large number of the missionaries are 
hoping for one united Christian Church in China. 

Statement 9—This new development in mission policy naturally 
brought a divided vote. 

Statement 10—The vote here showed a healthy willingness to have 
changes made in the form of church service—a form which has been 
_adopted almost unchanged from the West. We should all hope that 
the Chinese Church with its growing self-consciousness would make 
experiments in kinds of church services which are more in accord with 
Chinese ideas, etc. 

Statement 11—Not many missionaries in Peking believe that 

property from abroad should be controlled by foreigners alone. This 
question might have been made more definite if different kinds of property 
had been specified. 
Statement 12—This vote shows a gratifying willingness to see all 
control pass from the hands of the mission. It remains to be seen 
whether this willingness leads to definite steps being taken in the near 
future to reach this objective. 

Statement 13—It would seem as though there is not likely to be 
an increase in the total of foreign religious workers in Peking. Instead 
we may expect trained Chinese gradually to take the place of foreigners 
from now on. | 

Statement 14—The large negative vote on this question must give 
us alk cause for deep concern. 

Statement 15—The fact that one-third of the group voted “false” 
on this question would indicate that there is room for improvement in 
many of our organizations. 

Statement 16—When this question was being considered, one of 
the missionaries asked, “Is the unity of the Christian Church in Peking 
our ideal?” The fact that eleven did not vote on this question may 
have been because they did not know whether the answer sought was 
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an “‘ideal’’ or the actual condition. However the instructions in this 
case were to deal with the situation as you actually see it. “Are the mis- 
sionaries in Peking helping or are they hindering the unity of the 
Christian Church in this city?’ 

Statement 17 —Already progress is being made in following this 
aim. The deans of the men’s and the theological departments of Peking 
University, the principals of many of the Middle Schools of the city, etc., 
are Chinese. 

Statement 18—All of the Protestant Religious Bodies of Peking 
are expecting a change in their form of organization. The work is 
going to become more and more church-centric. 


The Unifying Principle for a Complex World* 
| IRVING F. WOOD. # 


WANT to talk about the complex’ world and the single ideal which 
IT] simplifies its complexities. William James, in his psychology 
defined the mind of an infant as a big, blooming, buzzing con- 
fusion. Well, life itself is a big, blooming, buzzing confusion. 
It becomes more complicated, not less, as the world goes on. It is 
interesting to see how the ‘human race loves complication. You might 
suppose that an Australian savage, who had no weapon but a stick to 
throw, no home but a temporary shelter, who was unable to count farther 
than ten, would have a fairly simple social life. But no! He has 
developed a totemism, with lines of social obligation running through 
the tiny tribal community, taking account of mother’s sister’s sons and 
mother’s aunt’s brother’s daughters and all the rest of the possible family 
connections in a way which makes one dizzy to contemplate. i never 
have even tried to master it. I cannot see why they should have done 
that unless there is some unaccountable instinct in man which 
loves a complicated life. And I ‘really think complication is natural. 
- Simplification is an acquired characteristic. 

There are three great words in the life of the world to-day—civiliza- 
tion, liberty, education. They pass current everywhere something like 
gold dollars. But, also like gold dollars, they do not t exchange for 
the same amounts in all places. 

What do you mean, for example, by civilization? And every per- 
son answers by describing his own civilization. 

Here is a definition at least suggestive: “Civilization is a. social 
state where the individual who comes into it finds inconceivably more 
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than he brings with him.” He finds more than he brings. Consider 
what ‘he finds. In China he finds a literature, built up through ages, 
an ancient system of conduct and social standards, a set of trades and 
industries, most skillfully developed. He takes his place in some part 
of it and does not try to compass it all. In the West he finds a litera- 
ture with many branches, a system of government in which he is ex- 
pected to take part, a religion subdivided into many sections with few 
really essential differences, and a crowd of ideals each calling loudly to 
him. And now the civilizations of the world have increased and cut into 
each other so that they no longer stand in water-tight compartments. 
They borrow from each other—and what things they borrow! China 
. borrows cigarettes and America borrows Mah Jong! But it really isn’t 
quite as bad as that. China borrows steam engines and electric machinery 
and the West borrows silks and tea. Ideas interlace also, though more 
slowly. 

But the point I wish to emphasize is that all this interchange and 
widening of vision makes civilization more complicated——makes the 
things which man finds in his world more varied, and it becomes more 
hopeless to master, or even to understand at ail. Sometimes the changes 
are disastrous. In ancient days, when an earthquake occurred in a 
Japanese city, the little wooden houses were built up again almost as 
easily as they were thrown down. Later Japanese cities were built 
in Western fashion, and docks and car tracks and high buildings and 
pipes and storage tanks of inflammable oil, and all the complications 
that we call conveniences, make an earthquake tenfold more disastrous 
in a Japanese city than it was formerly. One could multiply examples 
a thousand fold. 

I confess to a good deal of sympathy with the conservative Oriental 
who objects to adding to his already complicated civilization another 
set of complications called Western. I strongly suspect that if I were 
an Oriental I should be a conservative myself. That is one reason why 
I hope that Christianity will be Chinese in China and Indian in India, 
not merely a borrowing of Western ways of doing and thinking, however 
good those Western ways may be. | 

There will be some borrowing; jthere must be. But the more it 
can be kept to ideas, letting those ideas clothe themselves in Oriental 
form, the less additional complications will be imposed upon an already 
complicated civilization. As to religion, we must never forget that 
Christianity is an Oriental religion. Any elements in it not Oriental 
are not essential to it. 

Don’t misunderstand me. [I am not advocating civilization in 
water-tight compartments. I would hardly be interested in Ginling if 
I were. Nor am I complaining of the complicated life we must lead 
in all civilizations. The world is a good world tolive in. It is amazingly 
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mteresting. We would love to see how things will come out a hundred 
years from now; but I would like to find some unifying principle running 
through it all. 

There is a tendency to seek the unifying principle in that second 
great word, liberty. Liberty is not new. Paul boasted of it; “I was. 
free-born.”” Englishmen fought for it near a thousand years ago. The 
French went crazy over it in the revolution, only to be disillusioned. ‘O 
Liberty, how many crimes are committed in thy name!’ But it lasted 
through the disillusionment, and France gave America the great statue 
of Liberty which stands with its uplifted torch in New York harbor. 
I like to remind myself of these things because we Americans sometimes 
talk about liberty as though it were born with us in our land. But since 
the war the word has suddenly grown world-wide. Everybody wants 
liberty—Ireland and Finland and Latvia and Bithuania and Poland and 
Albania and Egypt and Turkey and Armenia and Arabia and India and 
the Philippines and Korea. We English speaking people who have 
been praising liberty in the ears of the world for a hundred years are 
rather aghast to find our ideas taken so seriously. 

A great many people will be disappointed, because liberty is not a 
principle of simplification. It makes life more difficult, not less. It 
seems to simplify because people think of liberty simiply as freedom. 
from restraint. Children are let out of school. They no longer have 
to sit in seats, but can run about as they please. That is what the countries 
want—to have no restraint over them. That is negative liberty. Positive 
liberty is using this opportunity of freedom to build up worthy ideals. 
That is a far more complicated and more difficult thing. What ideals 
will be ‘chosen? Have a people power to carry out any ideals? What 
would happen to India if it were free from England, to Korea if it were 
free from Japan? Arabia became free from Turkey, and the world rejoiced 
with it. The other day an Arab leader who had been building up a 
power in Eastern Arabia swept across the central desert and captured 
Mecca; and Arabia to-day is a great question mark. China deposed 
the Manchu dynasty and organized a republic. It became free from 
Manchu rule. The world still wonders, and China herself wonders, just 
what she will do with that freedom. 

There is such a multiplicity of ideals! Liberty demands a choice 
of the highest motive, but liberty itself never tells us what the highest 
motive is. Liberty turns‘the children out of school and says, ““Now go 
home,” but it never tells the children where their homes are. Some- 
times the children get woefully lost in the tangled streets, and the streets 
of the city of life are very, very tangled. Liberty does not simplify life. 
We must have something else. 

Will education do it,—the third great word in the world’s language 
to-day? I fear that is as complicated as the rest of life. Everyone 
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who is working in any little corner of education sometimes wonders 
what it is all about. He knows what he is trying to do. He is trying 
to make his students understand mathematics or history or music or some 
particular language. 

Every true educator ‘believes in his subject. He believes that the 
students will be better off if they know it. It is very apt to become 
for him the center about which all the rest of education revolves. But 
even an educator has an occasional gleam of humor, and sees that his 
field is only the corner of a garden, in which there are many plants 
growing larger than his. What is it all about anyway? Is there any 
unity to be found in it? Or is education like the race of the animals in 
the Alice books—every animal started when it chose, from where it 
chose, and ran in any direction it chose; and poor Alice could not see 
how anybody could tell which animal won the race. 

A manufacturer in a certain college town in America always com- 
plained bitterly because the college was exempt from taxes. “In my 
factory,’ he used to say, “I teach five hundred girls how to make silk 
stockings. JI am running an educational institution. Why do I have 
to pay taxes and the college not?” 

The other day there came to me here the proof of an address I made 
last winter in New York, in which I emphasized the fact that education 
in college was to teach students to think. I wrete that knowing quite 
‘well that I was not covering the whole field of education. It might do 
for college education, though even there it is only a rough and ready 
statement. But my next door neighbor, who is the principal of an 
agricultural and industrial school, would certainly call it incomplete. 
Teach them to think—yes—but he also teaches them to raise corn and 
care for chickens and build a house and make tin pails; teaches the 
girls to cook good meals and make dresses; and he talks of the educa- 
tional value of training the eye and the hand as well as the thinking 
powers of the mind. And I believe he is right. There is an educational 
value in training the hands to skillful work. We bookish people are 
liable not to see that. The agricultural department of Nanking University 
is making a very necessary contribution, not only to the economic life 
in China, but to the theory of education in China. But there still remains 
the problem of the purpose of it all. ; 

I am aware of the difficulty of defining anything very closely. I am 
especially well aware of the danger of attempting to define education in 
a college where there is a department of education. Let me shield 
myself by giving a definition not mine. It.comes from ex-President 
' Tucker of Dartmouth—and we all know that the authority of a college 
president is final. (I quote from memory, and may not be verbally exact). 
“Education is the transmission, not of the achievements of the past, but 
of the power which made those achievements possible.” 
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We so often think of education as passing on to the future the 
heritage from the past—its literature, its art, its philosophy, its science. 
The mere quantity of it becomes impossible to carry. The problem of 
what to leave out has already become acute. When we add material 
borrowed from other civilizations it creates an impossible burden. How 
much ought a student in China to know about Plato, or a student in 
America about Confucius, to be truly educated? We busy ourselves a 
great deal about questions of quantity in education. . It is so much easier 
to measure quantity than quality. Plato and Confucius both thought 
deeply about the problems of conduct and the ideals of life. It ts valuable 
to know what they thought, but the great problem is, can we see standards 
of conduct and ideals of life as clearly and sincerely as they did? Every 
literature has its poetry of appreciation of the beauty of nature, from 
the days of the Shi King in China and the Psalmists in Israel. The real 
problem is not to know as many of these as possible, but to be inspired 
by what one does know to see for oneself the beauty of the simple things 
of nature, History is full of the stories of men who devoted their lives 
to the service of their country. The value of education is not measured 
by the number of the stories one knows, but by the devotion of one’s 
own life to service. The best heritage of the past is the power to 
reproduce in present conditions the best achievements of the past, not 
to talk about them, or even to appreciate their beauty or their usefulness, 
not even to imitate their outward form. 

Chu Hsi was right when he said, “The difficult thing is not to 
know, but to do.” To do, not just what has been done before, but 
something in the same line of effort quite as good or better. A Chinese 
woman visiting Ginling said, “These buildings are not new. They cannot 
be. People used to build buildings like this in China, but they can’t 
do it any more. These buildings are old ones fixed over.” To build 
buildings as good as the old and better adapted to present needs—that 
is an example of true education. 

May we sum up: Liberty calls us to a choice of motives in life. 
Education tries to reproduce the power which created the best in civiliza- 
tion and liberty, and to recreate what is needed to-day. And yet, these 
in themselves give no one principle by which it all can be simplified. What 
is the best motive? What is needed to-day? 

There is one principle, and it seems to me only one, so large that 
it includes all life, so deep that it underlies all the depths of the soul, 
so high that no ambition or aspiration can rise above it. “Though I 
take the wings of the morning and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth,” 
there I shall still find that principle working. It is the spiritual purpose. 

We are continually meeting definitions of education which show that 
this idea is a commonplace among educators. Education is to build 
character, is the gist of scores of addresses and articles published in the 
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last ten years. But it seems to me that even that term is sometimes 
interpreted in a way lower than the highest. It is so easy to stop with 
the development of one’s own character. Often self-development, self- 
expression, means only selfishness. One of Kipling’s stories, told with 
that charm of touch which no other writer of Oriental tales has ever 
begun to approach, is the Miracle of Purun Bhagat. Bhagat had been 
prime minister of one of the Rajahs. He was sent to England. “In 
London he met and talked with everyone worth knowing. He was given 
honorary degrees by learned universities; made speeches, and talked 
Hindu reform to ladies in evening dress.” On his return he was decorated 
‘with the Order of the Indian-Empire, and, at a ceremonial dinner, “made 
a speech few Englishmen could have bettered.” 


“Next month he did a thing no Englishman would have dreamed 
of doing, for, so far as the world’s affairs went, he died.” He sent 
back the jewelled badge of his Order, resigned his office, left position, 
palace and power and took up the begging bowl and yellow robe of a 
sanniyasi or holy man. Barefooted, alone, he went out on the road, a 
homeless wanderer. Up the road to the mountains he went, through 
Simla, the summer capital of India. The last ttme he had been there 
it was with a clattering cavalry escort, to visit the Viceroy. Now, alone 
and unknown, he walked the strééts, 4 Beggar, and slept that night in 
an empty hut by the road-side. Up inthe mountams he found a neglected 
shrine above a village and in it took up his abode alone, till death found 
him. He was cultivating his own soul. That is typical of one kind 
_ of ideal—the ideal which is not Christian. 


It is significant that Kipling, being 2 Christian in ideal, makes 
Purun Bhagat die after saving the village from destruction by an 
avalanche of the mountain-side. Kipling cannot get away from the 
ideal of service, even in a Hindu story, so deeply has that ideal penetrated 
our life. 


Contrast the ideal.of Purun Bhagat with the expression of purpose 
by the Philippine Student Y.M.C.A. 7 


“I resolve to dedicate myself in search for the truth affecting the life 
aid affairs of my people that I may be in a better position to help in the 
social and moral advancement of my country. 

“T resolve to a. all problems with love in my heart and with the 
consciousness that is our Father and that all men are brothers. 


“T resolve to consecrate all that is in me to unselfish service for a better 
Philippines and for a better world.” 


(Federation News Sheet, September, 1924.) 


There is the unifying purpose of education expressed in terms of 
the Kingdom of God rather than the building of character; in terms of 
society rather than of self. 


1 

~ 
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This is the unifying principle of our complex life. We must not 
expect life to grow less complex. Simplicity is death; complexity is 
life. Ginling College will present more problems, not less. That is the 
universal history of growing colleges. Education in China has very per- 
plexing problems, but cheer up; the problems of the future will be more 
perplexing. 

When China shall have become Christian it will not be by turning 
its back on its own greatest minds. Confucius saw that the principle 
of unification was walking in Wisdom’s path—conforming to Heaven’s 
law. _ Lao-tze held the same truth, but interpreted it differently. Christ 
illumines it with a clearer light than either of them saw. 

When China has learned to. thread her way through the mazes of life 
by the path of this principle of service for the Kingdom of God, this 
college will be held in honor as one of the pioneers that pointed the way. 
May God himself guide the pioneers. | 


* 
— 


In Remembrance 


Mercie Briggs Hayes 
(BI: seventy-one years ago last August in Milton, Michigan, 


on a typical American mid-western farm, Mercie Melissa Briggs 
had the up-bringing of a home in which the devout father and 
mother put prayer in the foreground of daily living. Little 
wonder, therefore, that the daughter felt the call to become a foreign 
missionary. In June, 1882, after nine years of experience as a school 
teacher, she married the Rev. John Newton Hayes, missionary appointee 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. Mr. and Mrs. Hayes arrived in China in 
October of the same year and, except for a few months of residence at 


_ the outset in Nanking, spent the entire period of their joint service in 


China. at Soochow. After a brief illness Mrs. Hayes slipped quietly 
away from the home of her son Egbert, in Shanghai, about four o'clock. 
in the afternoon of Saturday, January 3, 1925. She is survived by 
her husband, with whom she had companioned for more than forty-two 
years, two sons, Newton and Egbert, and two daughters, Grace and May, 
all of whom are missionaries in China. 

Mother Hayes, as she was fondly called by the inner circle of her 
friends, was primarily a home-maker. The day we bade farewell to 
her physical form her sons said to me, “She was an ideal mother.” All 
who knew her will acknowledge this to be a true characterization of her 
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dominant passion. But it was in no narrow way that the influence of 
her home was exerted. Hers was a heart always at leisure from itself 
and its immediate interests to soothe the soul of any Chinese school boy, 
Bible-woman, fellow missionary, or Chinese preacher, who might be 
seeking comfort. She was truly an ideal friend. 

Across the screen of memory alternating pictures of Mother Hayes 
come and go, revealing her cheerfulness in bearing -physical suffering, 
_her unassuming simplicity and wholesomeness, her courage in meeting 
difficulties, her activities as a peacemaker, and her unwavering devotion 
to what she was convinced was for her the will of God. But no group 
of views is adequate to show the manifold beauty of the character which, 
by the grace of God, she had: developed while with us. What she will 
have become, when once more we shall be permitted to see her face to 
face, who can picture? Surely in the realm of Freedom and Light to 
which her spirit has flown, her personality will continue to expand and 
the charms of her character will grow in their power to bless others. 


“What we are to be is not apparent yet, but we do know that... we — 


are to be like Him.” 
D. Lyon. 


Our Book Table 


Race AND Race Rerations. A CuristrAN oF Human Contracts. By Roperr 
E. Speer. Fleming H. Revell Company, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York. $3.50 Gold, 


Robert E. Speer is well known in China as an accomplished writer, 
a ready speaker and a born leader of men. In this book of 430 pages he 
has put together, not only his own thoughts on a subject, the solution of 
which bristles with difficulties, but the thoughts of a great number of 
those best qualified to offer opinions on a question to which as yet no 
answer has been found. The book first postulates that the Bible statement 
that “God made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth” is true. Science confirms this testimony for we are 
told “evidence proves that the world was peopled by a proto-human race”— 
whatever that was—and a negro orator is quoted who said “When kings 
stamp their image on coins they all look alike but when God stamps his 


image on men they all look different.” We may conclude, then, that — 


‘Kipling’s rhyme is universally true, “The Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 
are sisters under the skin.” 

The next point is that these races, created free and equal, have each 
and all developed an overwhelming sense of race superiority. The Anglo- 
Saxon is usually held up to scorn for his typical air of being the superior 
person who condescends to walk abroad amongst his inferiors. But the 
Chinese know that they, as a race, are as much superior in kind as they were 
anterior in time to the Saxons. The Jews are more than conscious that th 
are the chosen people destined to be the future Masters of the work 
The negro is a servant of servants but his race consciousness of superiority 
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‘is no whit inferior to that of the proud, but poor, Hidalgo of Spain. The 
-Arab wraps his superiority, with his burnous, around him and stalks the 
desert as supercilious of the rest of mankind as his camel is of all the 
‘brute creation. And so it goes on. The noble Red man and the sancti- 
monious Brahmin; the Japanese descendant of Daimios and the Korean 
Yangban, each and all feels himself to be the superior of everybody else. 
And this is the root of bitterness that has caused wars in the past and 
will cause yet more terrible wars in the future unless it be eradicated. 
‘This book states the problem with a wealth of erudition and research be- 
yond praise. It also offers the following solution by the late Viscount 
Bryce: “The most effective factor in getting rid of armaments would be 
to substitute for national hatred and rivalries a sense of the brotherhood of 
nations such as our Lord inculcated upon individual men. The idea that 
“we are all members one of another” “needs to be applied to peoples.” This 
is true, therefore let us practice it individually that the day may the 
sooner come when we shall apply it nationally to our own and the world’s 
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advantage. 
» 


Tue BotsHevik Persecution or CHRISTIANITY. By Captain Francis McCutraca. 
John Murray, Albemarle St., London. 400 pages. | 


Bolshevik leaders seem to be making a decided effort to root out the 
Christian religion. This book deals at length with the attempt. 

Some students of the whole situation are saying that it is not the 
religion of Christ which is being persecuted. How could it be, since the 
Christianity which Russia knows would be unrecognizable to Christ Him- 
self? The Christian Church in Russia has been for centuries paying 
allegiance not to its Leader but to the Tzar. It has been content to grow 
rich with the oppressors while the oppressed were growing poorer. It has 
enthroned bigotry and superstition. | 

When the communists woke up one morning in October of 1917 to 
find themselves the rulers of Russia they looked around to find that 
there still remained one hangover from Tzarism—a powerful Church. 
They soon had reason to believe that the continuance of this powerful 
Church meant that an inimical and dangerous foe was still at large. 
Those, who irom bitter experience had grown to suspect and hate what 
they supposed was the Christian religion, saw in the actions of cer- 


tam churchmen the beginning of an attempt to overthrow the Soviet 


government. Accordingly, they set about to destroy the Church. They 
attacked ali religion, because, so far, as they knew, there was no such thing 
as good religion. As a result there is real danger that young Russia, 
in striving to escape from the bondage of superstition and exploitation, 
is about to -brow out the baby with the bath, and proceed even further 
than some other nations in setting up materialism as its god. 

‘This book paints the ruthlessness of the Bolshevik attack. The 
writer attended the Cieplac Trial at which a Roman Catholic priest, 
Monsignor Budkiewicz, was given his death sentence. He omits nothing 
which might show the murderous hatred and unscrupulousness of the 
persecution. In the latter part of the book the writer, from the point of 
view of a Catholic, presents the religious situation as it exists in Russi 


to-day. 
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The book is interesting and instructive. Because the writer shows 
clearly from the very outset, however, that he is utterly prejudiced against 
the present comnmnist government the reader will probably be led to 
discount not a little of the anti-Bolshevik propaganda that he finds. 


PROPHETS OF YESTERDAY. By the Rev. Joun Ketman, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Lid., London. 220 pp. 7/6 net. 


A title often is a teaser to lure curious, but otherwise indifferent 
prospectives to discover what really hides between the boards. These 
six Harvard lectures might readily claim the title, “An Introduction to 
the Appreciation and Interpretation of Carlyle, Arnold and Browning.” 

In the train of the Hebrew prophet, a voice crying in the desert, 
follows the abrupt Carlyle, calling all men to sincerity in living life for 
what it is, a serious adventure. A hero worshipper, he loves mere strength, 
revels in it. Living his own doctrine of the necessity for work, he inveighs 
against the unproductive idler. A Greek of Greeks, Matthew Arnold 
“protests: ‘I never liked Carlyle. He seemed to me to be carrying coals 
to Newcastle. ...; preaching earnestness to a nation which had plenty of 
it by nature, but was less abundantly supplied with several other useful 
things.’” When Arnold works for reform he says, “Change what you 
are” rather than, “Change the way you do,” counting that the proper order 
of cause and effect. He pleads for a fullness of life out of which good 
shall come, 2s against a restricted life, good because of its fences. 

In Browning the author finds a synthesis of the Hebrew and Greek 
heritages, a converging of the one sided lines of a Carlyle or an Arnold. 
Here is one who sees that life is not the simple black or white, evil or 
good, of the Hebrew; that even though it has the variety, freedom, interest, 
dispassionateness and moderation of the Greek it yet lacks; that its com- 
plexity is like a shade of grey. Loving and practicing industry and 
seriousness, Browning yet dares the inviting but precarious path of the 
casuist, preserving himself from its perils with the poise and moderation of 
a true Hellene. It is the author’s contention that such an attitude and 
approach are desirable, even necessary, in the interpretation of religious 
faith for this day of much controversial air beating on the part of certain 
theologians, and of the important, though quiet defection of many from 


the organized church. 
| 


“Lorp TEACH Us To Pray.” By ALexanpeR Wuyte. Hodder & Stoughton. 3/6 net. 


There was only one man south of the Tweed to compare with 
Alexander Whyte and that was Joseph Parker. It is no wonder they 
recognized one another as kindred spirits though their pulpit-thrones 
were as far apart as Edinburgh and London. Both were cast in a massive 
mould from the Northern steel, finely tempered by the poverty of their 
upbringing and making their way and keeping their place without the 
aid of fortune. By ‘gkueleal endowments, by stern self-discipline and 
huge industry they concentrated on the work of the pulpit. Their preach- 
ing too made a similar kind of appeal; it was profoundly Scriptural but 
clothed with imaginative intensity and above all with a knowledge of the 
human heart. Until this volume was published little was known in the 
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wider world of Dr. Whyte’s ordinary congregational preaching, for his 
literary expositions monopolized the public attention. Here his authority 
is felt and his guidance appreciated on the great subject of prayer. 


Tue Jesus or our Fatuers. By Jonn W. Goon, Ph.D. Published by the Macmillan 

Co., New York. 842 pages. | 

It is an admirable thing to give the portrait of the eternal Christ but 
not so good to present it in an archaic framework. Christ is the Way, 
and the road is the same through all generations, but there are mile-stones 
on it. We want as clear a view of Jesus as our fathers had but not the 
same. The sons always have to make good what the fathers have missed 
and the work of the prophet is always ‘to present the “Jesus of our 
children.” Our fathers may have thought that the first gospel was written 
by St. Matthew in the year 58, and the third General Epistle by St. Peter 
in 68, but further light has not confirmed these suppositions and in such 
points the author might have consulted the sons rather than the jathers. 

Moreover it is difficult for the present ‘generation to feel at home 
with the standpoint of such a sentence as this “God has fully recognized 
the eternal sonship of Jesus Christ.” In spite of blemishes, however, this 
painstaking work will no doubt find a constituency. op , 


H Mauatma By Romatn Translated by % Si and 


mm. Mission Book Room. Price 15 cts, 


The contents of this book appeared first m the Chinese Christian 
Advocate which is the organ of the Methodist Episcopal Chirches in China. 
It has now been issued in book form. The author justly claims that Gandhi 
is one of the great figures in world history at the present time; he is an 
Indian saint. Gandhi studied law in London University but found his 
life work in seeking the uplift of the people of India. In his political 
campaigns against the British Government of India he has enunciated two 
principles new in this warfare. The first is that of ncn-cooperation, the 
second that of no violence. I had always believed that Gandhi was sincere 
in his belief that “no-violence” was not only the surest way to attain his 
ends but was chosen in accordance with scriptural principles. However, 
he is quoted as saying ;— 

RA, FA 


“If it were possible to gain freedom by violence I would certainly not 
be willing for the Indian people to refrain from violence and calmly endure 
the oppression of foreigners.” This casts a reflection on Gandhi's sincerity 
which I am loth to entertain. i ) 

The book abounds with the most virulent aspersions on the acts an 
principles of the British Government. These are the reckless utterances 
of Indian extremists and if published in Great Britain the editor would 
find himself in the law courts and would have great difficulty in justify- 
ing their publication. The denunciations of the British Government in this 
book are grotesque in their untruthfulness and will result in fostering 
anti-British and, possibly, anti-foreign feelings in China, which is much 
to be regretted. 
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“JEAN CuristopHe.” By Romain Rotzanp, Henry Holt & Co., New York City. 
About 1,300 pages, in 3 volumes. $1.50 gold per volume, 

After reading Romain Rolland’s “Mahatma Gandhi” the thought came 

_ that such a handling of a great soul predicated greatness in the writer as 
well. I would read something else of his, so secured the work for which 
he is best known in Europe. : : 

| “Jean Christophe” was a German musician, who in the Europe of 
pre-Great War days, was buffeted by every storm that blew, physical or 

spiritual, and who by the power of a noble will and the inherent worth of 

his ideals, staggered through to victory. 

Rolland has written a book which puts something into the soul of 
the reader which wasn’t there before—something of serenity, of new 
purpose, of renewed courage.- Although a translation from the French, 
and the translation of a masterpiece always entails some loss, there is a 
vividness, a richness of expression, a flashing brilliancy, which grips and 
holds. The reader finds himself transported from his quiet study into a 
maelstrom in which evil and good, despair and hope, untruth and knightly 
honor, tilt for supremacy. Life, stark and untrimmed, is spread out before 
him, but not without a bright hint of its true meaning. a. / 


a 


History oF PoriticaAL Recent Trmes; Essays on ConTemporary DEveLop- 
MENT IN PortticaL THeory. By C. E. Merrtam, H. E. Barnes anp OTHERs. 
597 pp. Macmillan, 1924. G. $4.00. 

Prof. W. A. Dunning, of Columbia University, was the author of 
three well known books on political theory, covering the development 
from ancient times to Herbert Spencer. These have been standard refer- 
ence books for some years. A group of his former pupils have collaborated 
in a fourth volume, somewhat more bulky than any of the preceding, 
which treats the exceedingly interesting period of political speculation 
of the last few decades, including the growth of sociological jurisprudence 
and the attacks from different quarters on the absolute sovereignty of 
the modern state. Since each author reviews the period from a some- 
what different standpoint, the literature of the last half century is dis- 
cussed from many different angles. The chapters treat in succession the 
general tendencies of the period, recent criticisms of democracy, pluralistic 
theories, international law, the various schools of jurisprudence, the prole- 
tarian theories, socialism in Germany, relations to philosophy, contributions 
of sociology, bearings of social psychology, contributions of anthropology 
and anthropogeography, and theories regarding races. The sections vary 
in value, but the work as a whole furnishes a valuable introduction for the 
thoughtful layman to further study, helping him to see in better perspective 
books he has already read, and stimulating him to read others, The 
subject of political theory is shown to be, not’'a mere battleground for 
scholars, but a matter of the deepest concern to every citizen. The student 
who wishes to keep up-to-date in this important subject will do well to 


dd thi k to his library. 
add this book to his library To. to 


THe Reaver’s Manvuar. By Freperick Mayers. Published by 
_ the Presbyterian Mission Press. 460 pages, full cloth binding. $6.00. M. 

It is a distinct pleasure to welcome the republishing of this famous 

book of fifty yeats ago. Mr. Mayers was Secretary to the British Legation 
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in Peking, a Fellow of the Royal Ce Society, and a member of 
the Royal Asiatic Sotiety. His book, as soon as published in 1874, 
became deservedly popular because replete with useful information and 
scholarly. One sees it quoted everywhere by the Chinese writers who 
are known as sihologues. It is a marvellous encyclopedia of things 
Chinese, boiled down to 460 pages. One desirous of Biological, My- 
thological and Historical references simply cannot do without it. It is 
conveniently divided into three sections, No. 1, The Index of Proper 
Names, covets all the principal names in Mythology and History, briefly 
treated. No. 2, Numerical Categories, is alone worth the price of the 
book. Here are catalogued all the famous’ “Numbers” of the Chinese; 
the “threes,” “fives,” “sevens,” and “nines” are particularly the lucky 
numbers, and their combinations cover the principal subjects in Chinese 
thought. This department of the book is a veritable goldmine. No. 3. 
is a valuable list of Chronological tables. There is a thorough index of 
Chinese characters listed according to the radical numbers. The Pres- 
byterian Mission Press are to be congratulated on their perspicacity in 
republishing this most reliable and scholarly handbook. It still remains 


the best published. | 


>. 


IsraEL BerorE Curist. By A. W. F. Brumt. The World’s Manuals published by the 
Oxford University Press. 


It is certainly a shock to have the Bible story told by way of those 
details of Israel’s history which are quite in the shadow as Scripture tells 
it. It is like viewing the seamy side of a fine tapestry so that the sense 
of a pattern tends to disappear. But in the long run this faithful treatment 
makes for a richer view of the old revelation, and students and teachers 
of the Bible will have reason to be grateful for this series of manuals, not 
least for this work of Mr. Blunt which is concise, lucid and scholarly. 


Some Aspects oF Mopern Poetry. By Atrrep Noyes. Published by Hodder and 
Stoughton, Limited, London. Price 7/6. | 


This collection of disconnected essays on poets and poetry, written by 
a poet, commends itself on several grounds. A musician of words himself, 
the author leads us from one small fragment of glory to another, chosen 
from the world’s greatest word-music. An independent thinker, to whom 
the first four words of Genesis is the last analysis, he calls to more spiritual 
emphasis. There are unexpected sermons of a sentence and sudden 
sparkles of attractive humor. The,author goes with the book and gives 
a hail to all seekers after “The Light whose smile kindles the Universe.” 

M. W. 


On THE Oxrorp CircuiT AND OTHER Verses. By CuHaries (Lorp) Dartine. 
Published by John Murray, London. Price 6/- net. 134: pages. 


The wit of 2 judge reverberates far beyond the jokes of common people 
and the same enhancement of value is hkely to accrue to any effort he 
makes im poetry. None the less Chief Justice Darling has a pretty wit of 
his own, and now ft seems a penchant for versifying too. It would be a 
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pity to take tt too seriously especially when, in a group of verses concocted 
in war-time, he gets into his head the rhythm of the Hymn of Hate. His 
more positive sources of inspiration are France, the Empire, the Law-courts 
and the standpoint of a Diehard. On the whole it is nice to think he had 
enough friends to “persuade him to prepare a third edition,” especially as 
it gave him the opportunity to change the word “Poems” in the title of the 


first edition to the word “Verses.” 
A 


From IMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR. The Autobiography of Michael Pupin. Scribners, 
New York. G. $4.00. 


This book is noteworthy for five things:—1. The charming picture 
of life in a Servian village; 2. The reverent love which a great man had 
for his noble mother; 3. The romance of his early years in the United 
States and his comment on'the really great things in American life and 
tradition; 4. His remarks concerning the brilliant scientists whom he 
knew; 5. The revelation of the place of simple religion in the life of a 
great scientist. What more need I say? It is a great book. It is as 
fascinating as a fairy story. I wish every one might read it. 

2 


SoME CHINESE FrieNDS oF Mine. By Mary Frances E. Kerry. Published by Powell 
& White, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price G. $1.25. Illustrated. 


This is a very well written and interesting book and is a discriminating 
and sympathetic presentation of Chinese character. There are eighteen 
Chinese personalities presentec, free from exaggeration, and in a serious 
winning way well calculated to gain friends for missions and admirers for 
Chinese Christians. The book is a fitting addition to Miss Kelly’s long 


and very efficient service in Nanking. 
mC. 


Rose OF THE Wortp. By KATHLEEN Norris. Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden 
City, New York. Price G. $2.00 net. 


This book we can thoroughly recommend. With the background of the folks and 
social functions of a little town of five thousand inhabitants, we have the story of two 
marriages from which we learn how much character is formed in the school of suffering. 
There is a well-worked out contrast between the petulant, mean and selfish attitude of 
one wholly self-centered and the gracious, patient, and helpful attitude of the heroine. 
Many questions come to the reader as the faithfulness to life of the book is grasped. 
G. M. 
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Correspondence 


“What are the Facts?” 
To the Editor of | 


The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—A very distinguished 
and much loved missionary who 
passed Home many years ago, had 
a very disconcerting habit of asking 
pointed questions. At a missionary 
prayer-meeting a friend who had 
imbibed some weird views on the 
teaching of the prophetical books, 
after wearying his hearers with an 
address which showed no signs of 
ending. declared emphatically, “And 
since I have adopted this theory, 
hundreds of passages of Scripture 
have taken on a new meaning.” 
At which point the much loved 
senior quite unintentionally asked 
out loud, “For instance?” And the 
speaker, after humming and haaing, 
sat down without giving one. The 
penitence of the old missionary was 
genuine, but the satisfaction of 
others was great. 

I had this incident brought back 
to my mind as I went steadily 
through the January issue of the 
“CHINESE RECORDER” and I found 
myself wishing that you had a little 
section for abrupt questions from 
your readers, because there are two 
that I want to ask in all sincerity 
of desire to learn. 

1. Why does Mr. Lacy say on 
page &, “The group of Chinese 
literati . . 
in their most promising project by 
lack of funds and sympathetic. co- 
operation, which might have been 
accorded to them by others with 
like purpose and different method ?” 
That looks like an indictment of 
either the Christian Literature So- 
ciety or the Tract Societies, and so 
I ask “For instance?” 

2. Why does “Young Mission- 
ary” (who writes from Soochow, 


Here they are. 


. are further hindered 


and not from some place in the 
“untapped areas” about. which he 
seems troubled) say, “These foreign 
Christian lands. . . actually should 
pay China an indemnity as repara- 
tion for the immense strangle-hold 
they have in the Treaty Ports 
and elsewhere.” An indictment of 
that sort must have a whole heap 
of facts behind it, and so I ask 
“For instance?” | 


I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
GeorceE A.CLAYTON. 
R. T. S. Hankow. 
[The editorial to which Mr. Clayton 


“refers was written with very definite 


facts in mind. In view of the plan 
shortly to issue a Literature Number of 
the Recorder, the editors reserve fur- 
ther comment until that time. ] 


The Universality of Christ’s 
Appeal. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir :—While there is agitating 
in various insidious forms and under 
many disguises Bolshevistic doc- 
trines and communistic leanings 
throughout this country at the 
present time, it appears to me 
essential that Christianity in its 
purity and universality should be 
kept before the mind of Chinese 
Christians and not allow  Bol- 
shevists to prostitute the love of 
Christ to sordid political considera- 
tions. I heard a Christmas sermon 
preached the other day by a Chi- 
nese pastor who in all the solemnity 
of the celebration of the Saviour’s 
birth declared with the emphasis of 
repetition that Jesus built his king- 
dom exclusively upon the lowly, the 
poor, AND the working man. The 
impression made on the uninquiring 
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minds of recent converts or of one- 
generation Christians, in whom the 
seed of- faith has not yet been 
planted, was that the man of wealth, 
of capital, of brains, of scholarship 
was excluded from the Heayenly 
Kingdom. It was an open declara- 
tion of divine discrimination, of de- 
liberate class distinction in a religion 
which in its essence is of universal 
character and appeal, that struck me 
as being peculiarly pernicious. In 
these times of intellectual, social 
and economic storm and stress such 
preaching, so utterly wide of the 
mark of real Christianity, is deplor- 
ably dangerous and a menace not 
only to the Christian enterprise in 
China, but subversive of all that is 
good and permanent in the element- 
als of Chinese society as preserved 
to us through the centuries. Would 
it not be possible for the Christian 
papers to give wider publicity to the 
fact of the universality of Christ’s 
appeal, His Love, His Kingdom, 
His catholicity of sympathy and 
choice of materials in the building 
of his realm? It appears to me that 
at such times as these such emphatic 
teaching to Chinese pastors as well 
as to their flocks should operate to 
moor the Christian population fas- 
ter to the anchors of the divine faith 
and order ? 


Yours very truly, 
H. C. Met. 


December 26, 1924. 


Christianity and Imperialism. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—It is unfortunate that 
a strong anti-Christian movement is 
springing up in many. places through- 
out China. An editorial in the 
China Press entitled “The Drive 
Against Christianity and the Mis- 
sion Schools,” of December 23, 
1924, has satisfactorily covered some 
of the causes of this movement. 
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As a Christian Chinese I feel, 
however, that I should take excep- 
tion to the suggestion that this agita- 
tion should cause “a drawing to- 
gether of the foreign missionaries 
and foreign commercial interests for 
mutual protection and betterment.” 
This is exactly the thing which 
should not be done if Christianity 
is to continue to help China. 

It is true that both the missionary 
and the business man have brought 
much to China—some good and 
some bad, but it is also true that 
the nature of the two enterprises 
is radically different; so different 
that a close combination -is impos- 
sible. The ultimate end of foreign 
commercial enterprises in China, it 
would seem, is private gain. Special 
privileges and rights are sought in 
order that for the smallest possible 
expenditure the large profits may 
be paid to those who may have 
invested their money. Foreign com- 
merce, furthermore, does not scruple 
at times to use the military force 
which it is able to command. The 
n.otive of the missionary on the 
other hand is not private gain and 
his reliance is not on physical force. 
The missionary seeks the spiritual 
salvation of China, brought about 
not by gunboats but by the power 
of the spirit. 

If our foreign friends who are 
now preaching the gospel in China 
possess the true missionary spirit 
which brought their predecessors to 
this country, they will not and 
cannot entertain the idea of uniting 
with foreign commercial interests 
for mutual protection. As a matter 
of fact the true missionary is in little 
danger, and would not profit by such 
a move. 

The present attack on Christianity 
is largely an attack on what is known 
as foreign imperialism. As a Chris- 


tian, the writer cannot discover any 
connection between Christianity and 
imperialism, meaning by Christian- 
ity of course not conventional Chris- 


| 


tianity, as we see it in some of the 
so-called Christian countries, but 
the religion of Christ. Admittedly 
the missionary has at times been 
exploited by his government whether 
he desired or not, and has been used 
as a wedge in the interests of 
national expansion. This fact has 
handicapped Christianity immensely. 
Where the missionary has consented 
to the arrangement he has done a 
wrong and unchristian thing, and 
has injured his cause. 

It seems apparent to me that the 
present anti-Christian movement is 
really an anti-foreign imperialism 
in the minds of most Chinese. They 
are rising against Christianity be- 
cause in their minds Christianity 
appears to be a tool of foreign 
aggression and exploitation. The 
important thing therefore for the 
missionary to-day is not to combine 
more closely with foreign business 
but to do all that he can by words, 
attitudes, actions and spirit to make 
clear that the religion of Christ has 
nothing in common with the policies 
and activities of foreign govern- 
ments and business interests as they 
are motivated and constituted to-day. 

Our foreign friends with their 
prestige and great potentiality, might 
have done a great deal in the way 
of cultivating international good-will 
and understanding. For the most 
part they have not used their op- 
portunities. To they 


have served us by opening schools. 


and hospitals. But what will these 
things mean in the long run if 
the right spirit was not always 
hack of the action? Most of the 
services have been rendered in a 
spirit of charity not in a real spirit 
of love. Most of the foreigners 
in China, and I believe that this 
includes: many missionaries, appear 
to consider the Chinese people an 


inferior race, and they constantly 


display a spirit of arrogance towards 
them. Is it any wonder that at last 
the Chinese are beginning to unite 
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against what they resent, and that 
there is a growing spirit of Chinese 
national consciousness ? 

The writer must admit that al- 
though nationalism is not necessarily 
an eyil thing, the spirit of present 
Chinese nationalism is unfortunate, 
Narrow-minded nationalism is a 
dangerous matter when, as in China, 
a great percentage of the people are 
uneducated. Without the ability to 
exercise sane ju t they are - 
likely to follow any kind of leader- 
ship which is able to stir up their 
emotions. Chinese patriotism just 
at present seems to be largely a 
matter of attacking the foreigners, 
and is therefore to be deplored. 
The Chinese who is a true patriot 
will soon be using the major part of 
his thoughts and energy in seeking 
to solve such problems as illiteracy, 
militarism, corruption in govern- 
ment and a selfish and unbridled 
industrial system. But whether the 
present nationalistic spirit in China 
is entirely commendable or not, it 
is growing and cannot be ignored by 
the Christian missionary. 

My word to those who are at- 
tacking Christianity to-day in China, 
because it is an agent of imperial- 
istic governments is that they are 
wrong. Religion may have been ex- 
ploited at times by governments. If 


- §0, not religion but the governments 


should bear the blame. My advice 
to missionaries in China is that they 
should seek to re-spiritualize them- 
selves. Let all that they do be done 
in a true spirit of love and helpful- 
ness. If they are to be successful 
they must cut loose from all depend- 
ence upon military force. We no 
more desire to have spiritual gifts 
forced upon us than with India and 
Korea do we desire “capital or rail- 
way locomotive” forced upon us. 
Let every missionary be free from 
national or racial prejudice, and 
above all from political entangle- 
ment. Let them constantly remind 
themselves that they are here as 
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the ambassadors of. God -and no 
one else. 

Lastly I would like to advise all 
those who in their attack on Chris- 
tianity have not closed their eyes 
to the truth, to refrain from con- 
fusing politics with religion. In- 
stead of allowing themselves to be 
swayed and swept along by emotion, 


let them bring sane and unprejudiced 
reasons into play. And lastly let 
them be discontented with any pro- 
gram which is destructive without 
something constructive to put in the 
place of that which is torn down. 

I am, etc., 

Francis C. T. WANG. 
Shanghai, December 27, 1924. 


The China Field 


New Secretary for Baptist Mission. 


Announcement is made that Rev. 
E. W. Burt, M.A., has been ap- 
pointed Field Secretary for the 
Baptist Missionary Society in 
China. Mr. Burt has been a mis- 
sionary in China for 32 years. 
Since 1904 he has been connected 
with the Shantung Christian 
University as professor, dean of 
the theological seminary, and act- 
ing president, and has served with 
that institution longer than any 
other member of the foreign ‘staff. 


China Medical Board’s Generosity. 


Recent appropriations made by 
the China Medical Beard to the 
School of Medicine in Tsinan 
amount to G. $145,000. These in- 
clude $50,000 toward the building 
and equipment of the hospital ex- 
tension for woman’s work, con- 
tingent on an additional $10,000 
being raised by the woman's 
hoards ; $30,000 to cover losses on 
exchange; and $65,000 - towards 
maintenance during the next four 
years of the splendid hospital, part 
of this also being contingent 
upon contributions being made by 
the Woman's Boards of North 
America, 


Union Church, Shanghai, 
Pastor Wanted. 


A vacancy will shortly occur in 
the pastorate of Union Church, 
Shanghai, and a Committee has been 
appointed to secure an ordained man 
qualified to fill the position. Whilst 
it is possible that, eventually, a 
minister will be secured from the 
homeland, yet applications from men 
already in China will be welcomed 
and carefully considered: these 
should be sent to the Chairman, 
Union Church Committee, Shang- 
hai, and will, in the first instance. 
be treated confidentially. 


Training Young Merchants. 


An interesting and significant 
piece of new work is being con- 
ducted this fall by the Harbin Y. 
M. C. A. The business managers 
of sixteen grain merchants were 
invited to the Association to con- 
sider plans for the improvement 
of their employees. Thirteen of 
this number responded. As a re- 
sult of their consultation together 
a Club for the Study of Com- 
mercial Affairs was started. The 
name of the club is rather high- 
sounding but the schedule of studies 
is well adapted to the abilities and 
needs of the eighty apprentices 
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who come by turns night after 
night. <A varied and well-balanced 
program of study and play is be- 
ing provided. Each pupil is 
provided each night of his at- 
tendance with a card by which 
he is checked out of shop, into 
the Association, out of the As- 
sociation, and back into the shop 
by the manager of the shop and 
the secretary of the Association. 
This is to prevent the permission 
to leave the shop resulting in the 
use of the evening other than that 
intended. Volunteers are taking 
care of different parts of the work 
as teachers. The attendance after 
two months was practically 100 
per cent. 


Millions of Scriptures. 


All previous records have been 
broken by the three Bible Societies 
working in China, according to 
their circulation figures for 1924. 
The British and Foreign Bible 
Society put into the field 35,261 
Bibles, 98,475 New Testaments 
and 3,741,993 portions. The Am- 
erican Bible Society circulated 
22,152 Bibles, 50,304 New Testa- 
ments and 2,479,375 | portions. 
The National Bible Society of 
Scotland’s figures are 3,540 Bibles. 
7.438 Testaments and 3,049,722 


portions. This is a _ total of 


9,488,260 volumes of scripture, 
which is almost two million more 
than an 1923 and is the greatest 
number ever circulated by the 
Bible Societies in any country in 
any year. And this in face of the 
facts that warfare has interfered 
with much colportage work; that 
interrupted transportation has left 
scores of cases of books on order 
but impossible of delivery;. that 
the staff of foreign missionaries 
of the Bible Societies on the field 
was smaller than it has been for 
several years. 
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New Hospital in Kansu. 


A new hospital has just been 
opened in Hochow, Kansu. Dur- 
ing the first fortnight of its exist- 
ence 14 chloroform operations and 
over 20 minor operations were per- 
formed and 260 patients have been 
treated. 

The hospital was erected under 
the auspices of the China Inland 
Mission and includes residences 
for the foreign and Chinese phy- 
sicians, and the hospital quarters 
for patients. - Forty-nine  apart- 
ments give space of no mean pro- 
portions, and all for the modest 
outlay to date of about $4,500. 
The building of the hospital or at 
least the major portion thereof, 


made possible through the 


liberality of a kind friend in Eng- 
land, 

Kansu inhabitants are patron- 
isers of the “kang” or brick bed, on 
account of the scarcity of fuel, the 
“kang” serving in. winter both as 
a bed by night and a store by day. 
The new hospital has been fitted 
with them in compliance with the 
domestic customs of people in this 
part of China. The 14 kangs or 
thereabouts are probably equival- 
ent of 56 beds, “bed” being in the 
nomenclature of modern hospitals. 
There is no resident doctor at pre- 
sent; however, im due course, bet- 
ter arrangements in all likelihood 
will be made. 

The hospital is under the super- 
vision of Dr. George E. King, of 
Lanchow. 


Missionaries Congregate. 


The Yangtse Valley and _ the 
coast of China would seem to be 
well supplied with missionaries if 
it is true that 83% of all Protest- 
ant missionaries reside in_ that 
section of the country. Only one- 
fifth of the missionary staff began 
work before 1900. The approxi- 
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mate annual addition to the force 
is estimated at 500. 50% of the 
missionaries devote the major 
portion of their time to evangel- 
istic work, 25% to education, and 
18% to medical work. The work- 
ing force is reckoned to be only 
2/3 of the total number of mission- 
aries, the other third being on 
furlough, sick leave, language 
study, etc. 


Industrial Welfare. 


Mr. J. B. Taylor of Peking 
University returned from 
furlough and is taking up some 
initial investigations toward es- 
tablishing a Social Research 
Bureau. The Shanghai Industrial 
Committee has approached the 
social service departments of 
several women’s clubs with a view 
to following up the report of the 
Municipal Council’s Commission 
on Child Labor and securing the 
necessary enactment of Municipal 
regulations. Meantime the local 
newspapers have precipitated a dis- 
cussion of the matter by comment- 
ing on reports of addresses given 
at home by Miss Agatha Harrison 
and Miss Florence Sutton of the 


~°Y.W.C.A., who made special in- 


vestigations of factory conditions 
in various parts of China. 


Dedication of Building at Shanghai 
College. 


The new kindergarten normal 
building. was dedicated on Satur- 
day afternoon, January 3rd, in the 
presence of invited guests, members 
of the faculty and representatives 
of the student body. The building 
is named “Georgia Hall” in honour 
of the Baptist Women’s Mission- 


- ary Union of the State of Georgia, 


U.S. A., the members of which 
supplied the funds which made 
possible its erection, 
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The building is of reinforced 
concrete construction, column and 
beam, with hollow tile curtain 
walls, and fireproof. The 
windows are exceptionally large, 
with all-steel framework. The 
total cost, including plumbing and 
Arcola heating system, is about 
$50,000. There are three storeys, 
with provision for kindergarten on 
the first floor, the first grade 
primary on the second, and apart- 
ments for the director and teachers 
on the third floor. The two main 
rooms are 44 feet square within 
columns, providing ample space 
for school activities. In addition 
there are cloak rooms, guest rooms, 
and bath rooms with modern, 
facilities. 

The dedication exercises included 
songs by the school children, and 
presentation of the keys of the. 
building by Miss Catherine Bryan, 
Director of the Department. 

In accepting the keys President 
White said, “This College was 
founded toi spread the Kingdom of 
God by training young men and 
women to preach and teach and 
live Jesus Christ. Originally the 
institution was founded for men, 
then it opened its doors to women. 
When it did that, it took up the 
task of helping the whole Chinese 
family, men, women, and _ little 
children.” 


Anti-Christian Campaign 
Literature. 


That our readers may know the 
type of propaganda that is being 
used in connection with the anti- 
Christian campaign now attracting 
attention, we present the follow- 
ing translation of an announce- 
ment made by the “Young Men’s 
Society of China” in a vernacular 
daily. 

“December 25, the so-called 
Christmas Day, is fast approach- 
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ing when the churches, Y.M.C.A.s, 
Christian schools all over China 
will again start some propaganda 
for Christianity to extend its in- 
fluence for the benefit of those who 
are bent to utilize Christianity as 
2 means of exploiting China. At 
this occasion we should stand up 
boldly and uncompromisingly to 
level our attack toward Christianity 
everywhere, using every method 
available. We should definitely 
set aside December 24-25 as our 
National Anti-Christian day. Let 
all of us arise and plunge into the 
fight. Let us map out our pro- 
gram early and have a_ united 
nation-wide front. 

For this anti-Christian Campaign 
we have secured the co-operation 
of the Anti-Christian Federation 
of Shanghai to publish a special 
pamphlet of about 20,000 characters 
containing the following five chap- 
ters: 

1. The Anti-Christian Move- 
ment—enumerating the sins and 
evils of religion in general and 
Christianity in particular, especial- 
ly the Christian Church. - 

2. Missionaries ‘and Imjperial- 
ism—pcinting out the historical 
facts pertaining to Spain, Portugal, 
France, England, etc., subjugating 
the people of other countries 
through the weapon of misstonary 
work and what China has suffered 
from it. : 


3. Christianity and China—de- 


scribing the three periods of 
Christianity after its entrance in 
the Ming Dynasty. It explains 
how Christianity made its pro- 
gress as capitalism in Europe was 
developing and how after the 
opium war the foreign powers 
forced upon China _ humiliating 
treaties under the pretext of pro- 
tecting their missionary work. 

4. The Modern Christianity— 
representing Christianity as out 
and out capitalistic. 


[February 


5.° What is Jesus? Jesus was 
the illegal son of a Roman military 
officer, a rebel. a fake. Bible is 
nothing more than what the monks 
and Emperors comprled to suwit 
their own convenience, etc. What 
has been attributed to Christianity, 
such as love, equality, etc., was 
not the real Christianity. Eucken 
was trying to put things over 
in attributing new idealism to 
Christianity. So was Tolstoi in 
his effort to identify non-resistance 
with Christianity. The real Jesus 
was marrow, selfish. deceitful, 
revengeful. 

The above pamphlet will be 
ready for distribution before Jan- 
uary 10, 1925, price 5 cents per 
copy, $3.00 per 100.” 
* The Publication Department, 
National Committee Y.M.C.A., is 
preparing a pamphlet setting forth 
the constructive side of the subject 
to clarify some of their misunder- 
standings and misinterpretations. 


Chinese Army Work. 


While the whole world has been 
reading of the warfare about 
Shanghai, many people are un- 
aware of the definitely Christian 
work that was undertaken in the 
military camp just south of Shang- 
hai. A few paragraphs from the 
army work report of the Y.M.C.A., 
are enlightening. 

“We occupied a building loaned 
by the owner because of the pro- 
tection we provided him against 
looters. Our program consisted 
of dispensary work, Bible classes. 
lectures, games and phonograph 
concerts. | 

The army had doctors but they 
were without supplies of any sort. 
Some of the doctors called to get 
medicine (salts, etc.) for their 
own personal use. From 150 to 
250 came each morning except 
Sunday for medicine or treatment. 
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We secured the services of the 
doctor at the Loonghwa Orphange. 
He was assisted by some of the 
orphanage boys, the secretary and 
a few soldiers. 

The Bible classes each afternoon 
and religious talks have been well 
attended and several men have 
asked to be baptized. There is no 
church in that neighborhood. 

The lectures on health, thrift, 
citizenship, etc., have been well 
attended and quite generally ap- 
preciated, 

The phonograph concerts are 
The soldiers keep 


while they wait for their turn in 
the dispensary or before and after 
lectures or Bible class. 

Several games, chess, checkers, 
volley ball, deck tennis, carroms 
and table hockey are being used 
regularly by the men when they 


have leisure. 


The local gentry and the officers 
as well as the soldiers have ex- 
pressed their approval and ap- 
preciation of this effort to extend 
them a helping hand. . 

The Board of Directors at 
their December meeting restated 
their conviction that it was our 
duty to continue this work and 
extend it to other bodies of soldiers 
and to the police outside of the 
settlements. 

The work so far (excepting 
salary of secretary) has _ been 
supported from a_ special fund 
raised by popular ‘subscription 


during the fighting.” 


Grants of scriptures were made 
for this work by the Bible Socie- 
ties, as was also done for the work 
in the hospitals and. the refugee 
camps. 


Student Questioning. 


Missionaries who want to do 
some real thinking may find 
stimulus in reading the following 
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list of questions. They were asked 
of A. J. Elliott during the course 
of his evangelistic meetings in one 
of our Christian colleges in China. 
At least it will do us good to know 
what problems our students are 
having as we try to present 
Christianity to them. 


I. NATIONALISM VS. 
INTERNATIONALISM. 


1. Is Christianity advocating 
the principle of internationalism ? 

2. If so, is it detrimental to 
China who needs strong national- 
ism? | 

3. Since America is a Christian 
nation, why has she adopted the 
new immigration law against Jap- 
anese? Is her action contradic- 
tory to the Christian principle ? 


II. Peace vs. War. 


1. Only when those great 
powers believe in and adopt peace 
movement, can there be any hope 
for real peace in the world? 

2. A weak nation hke China’ 
cannot advocate peace, for the 
more she does so the more she 
will be exploited by the stronger 
nations. 

3. Sociologists say ‘man has 
fighting instinct,’ what should be 
its substitute if we abolish war? 

4. Is Darwin's theory of strug- 
gle of existence inevitable when the 
world is over-crowded ? 


CHRISTIANS vs. Non- 
CHRISTIANS. 


1. What is the difference be- 
tween a real Christian and a per- 
fect man? 


2. If aman makes up his mind 
to be good, he can and will be 
good. What has religion to do 
with his character? 

3. Is it necessary to be a 
Christian in order to be able to 
carry out these objectives? 
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4. Have our sages also taught 
us these virtues? 


IV. CHRISTIAN LIFE AND FAITH. 


1, What is the reason that some 
Christians are cool? What is the 
best and right method to warm 
them up? 

2. Ilow can I get my prayers 
answered 

3. How can we get rid of sin? 

4. How to do personal work? 


V. IN GENERAL: 


1. Can you prove in the history 
that religion can save a nation? 
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2. Why should Christianity 
have so much meaningless rituals ? 
What have they to do with its 
fundamental teachings? Why 
should Christianity have so many 
fictitious stories? 


3. Except a few teachers, why 
are all Christians in China ignor- 
ant and superstitious? Why are 
they either farmers or men with- 
oul a proper job? Why are they 
called ‘rice-bowl Christians ?’ 

4. Why should the Christians 
be so proud of General Feng and 
C. T. Wang? Even according to 
the Chinese moral standard they 
cannot be regarded as good men.” 


The World Field 


Disciples Report Membership 
Gain.—Figures made public by the 


United Christian Missionary So- 


ciety of the Disciples of Christ, 
show that denomination to have 
made considerable growth in mem- 
bership during the last church 
year. In Great Britain, Australia, 


New Zealand, Denmark and Mexico 


there was reported a total gain of 
1,638. On foreign fields member- 
ship increased by 3,609. In the 
United States and Canada the gain 
was 46,960. This total gain of 
52,207 brings the membership of 
the denomination to 1,436,276. 


Chinese Sunday Schools in 
America.—Few persons realize 
how much Sunday school work 
for Chinese is being carried on in 
the United States and in Canada. 
JLast autumn representatives from 
many cities in the east and from 
Toronto met in the church of All 
Nations, New York City, in the 
first Chinese Sunday school con- 
vention to be held in America. It 
is reported that these schools, most 
of which are organized as classes 


Parks 


or departments of regular church 
schools, have reached hundreds of 
Chinese resident in the west, many 
of whom have carried their ré- 
ligious zeal back to their native 
land. | 


Southern Methodist Slump.— 
The slump in giving to missions 
that has hit the northern Methodist 
church is likewise being felt among 
southern Methodists. The falling 
off is not as large, proportionately, 
as in the northern body, but it is 
likely to have an equally depress- 
ing effect. For nine months of 
the present year the giving to mis- 
sions has been $1,381,397, which 
is 57 per cent less than in 1920, 
and 28 per cent less than during 
a similar period last year. 


Slow Gains: Controversy and 
Drives.—The Quadrennial Meeting 
of the Federal Council of Churches 
was important for many things. 
Some of the addresses by outstand- 
ing church leaders have been widely 
reported. The choice of Dr. S. 
Cadman to succeed Dr, 
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Robert E. Speer was a happy 
selection. There was no uncer- 
tainty in the attitude of the 
churches toward the American ex- 
clusion act directed against Japan. 
Not least in significance was the 
statement made by Dr. Chas. L. 
Goodell, secretary of the com- 
mission on evangelism, that there 
had been a drop in accessions to 
church membership. This he as- 
cribed to theological discussions 
conducted in an unkindly spirit 
within the churches, and_ the 
emphasis placed upon denomina- 
tional drives for money. 


Scotland’s Interest in the C.I.M. 
—For more than 30 years the 
Mission has had offices in Glasgow, 


where Mr. Oatts first acted as 
‘Honorary Secretary; and _ then, 


later, Mr. Graham Brown as Secre- 
tary. On the grounds of health, 
Mr. and Mrs. Graham Brown have 
felt the need of seeking relief from 
caring for the Mission’s work in 
the whole of Scotland, and in con- 
sequence, Mr, Arthur Taylor has 
been temporarily appointed as 


Acting Secretary for Scotland, with 


the exception of a limited area in 
and around Edinburgh, for which 
Mr. and Mrs. Graham Brown will 
be reponsible. 

A legacy from a Glasgow friend 
made the purchase of 16 Belmont 
Gardens, Glasgow, possible; and 
through the gifts of other friends, 
this home has been furnished, 
where the Secretary and his wife 
and family will reside and where 
limited accommodation is available 
for missionaries on furlough. 

Mr. Graham Brown is hoping 
to open an office in Edinburgh for 
the development of the work in 
and around that district, but the 
main work of the Mission in 
Scotland will centre in Glasgow, 
as in the past. 


Mohammedans Pray for a Chris- 
tian—During floods in Southern 


India last summer—the worst 
known for more than fifty years— 
Mr. Jacobi, one of the Y.M.C.A. 
Secretaries ir Malabar, was pro- 
minent in relief work. A Mo- 
hammedan organization sent one 
of its agents with instructions to 
smash up the work of the Y.M.C.A. 
Instead of this, the man hecame 
very much attached to Jacobi and 
reported to his society that the 
Y.M.C.A. was doing magnificent 
work and the more they copied the 
Association methods the better it 
would be for them and for the 
people. He expressed the wish 
that the Mohammedans could do 
as much for the people as the 
Y.M.C.A. was doing. He added 
a significant sentence: “The 
Christian workers are living on 
the hilltop, while we the Mo- 
hammedans, are still in the murky 
valleys.” 

On one occasion Jacobi had an 
adventurous journey on the river, 
and was driven thirty-five miles 
downstream before he could effect 
a landing. During this journey, 
the object of which was to get 
rice for the poor Mohammedans, 
the latter gathered in their mosque 
and offered special prayer for his 
safety. 


How They do it in Mexico.— 
Much is heard of union enterprises 
on the mission field. The Union 
Theological Seminary in Mexico 
has become the center for a large: 
variety of missionary undertakings 
working together in the closest 
harmony. In the old Seminary 
building are to be found the head- 
quarters of the American Bible 
Society, and the National Tem- 
perance Society, the editorial office 
for “El Mundo Christiano” and 
Sunday School literature as well 
as the seminary class rooms. This 
is also the regular meeting place 
for the Committee on Co-operation, 


the Seminary Council, the Feder- 


ation/ of Christian Workers, the 
Anti+alcoholic. League, the Va- 
cation Bible School, the Federation 
of Women’s Societies, of Evangel- 
icak. Teachers, the Friendly Re- 
latiolis Committee, etc.. etc. Up- 
stairs are libraries and dormitories. 
This seems to be no “dead se- 
minary.” 


Of such is the Kingdom.— 
Christendom still carries respon- 
sibility for the children in_ the 
Near East orphaned by the Great 
War and its aftermath. They are 
Assyrians, Armenians, Greeks, 
Syrians and Jews. Most of them 
are refugees and  exiles—over 
17,000 Armenian orphans in Russia 


_ Armenia. 7.000 Turkish Armenians 


now under French protection in 
Syria, others in Jerusalem and 
Nazareth under the British. The 
Near East Relief has under its 
immediate care 41,000 children, be- 
sides more than 100,000 orphans, 
half-orphans and destitutes in the 
refugee camps and broken homes. 
During the past year 13,862 have 
been placed in homes or ap- 
prenticed, and over 5,000 are still 
under supervision at work or in 
homes. The Near East Relief 
offices at 151 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, are greatly in need of funds 
to carry on this work. 


Indian Christian Increases. — 
Statistics of the growth of the 
Christian Community in the Punjab 
are rather startling—from 3,796 in 
1881 to 306,498 in 1921. The in- 
crease during the last decade was 
92.1 per cent. Of the total number 
of Christians only 38,215 are 
Roman Catholics. During this 
latest decade Sikh increases were 
only 7.8%, Mohammedan = 5.5% 
and Hindu 4.%. In Bengal there 
are 149,069 Christians which means 
three in every 1,000 of the population, 
while there are 535 Mohammedans 
and 437 Hindus. The Protestant 
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Christian community for all Bengal 
is double that of the Roman 
Catholics. Protestant Christians 
give to the church on an average 
of 15 annas per head (about 
eighty cents in Chinese currency). 


Canadian School of Missions.— 
Nine Mission Boards are co-opera- 
ting in the Canadian S 
Missions at Toronto for the train- 
issionaries and 
candidates for foreign’ services. 
After the experimental \term 
three years the school has moved 
into more adequate quarters ad- 
jacent to the University. 
charge is made for the class work 
and lectures to missionaries entered 
by the co-operating boards and 
‘special provision is made in short 
term courses to meet all needs. 
Dr. J. Lovell Murray, for many 
years Educational Secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, 
is Director of the School and gives 
the courses in Theory and Practice 
of Missions. Facilities are pro- 
vided for taking work in Knox 
College and Victoria University, 
Wycliffe College and Trinity Uni- 
versity and several other schools. 


Problems of the Pacific Peoples. 
—lurther information has been 
received regarding the Conference 
on Problems of the Pacific Peoples 
to be held in Honolulu, July 1 to 
15. It is being called and or- ° 
ganized by a Committee of the 
National Councils of the Y. M. 
C. A’s. of Australia, Canada. 
China, Japan, Korea, New Zealand, 
the Philippine Islands and _ the 
United States. China re- 
presented on the Central Com- 
mittee by S. C. Chu, John Y. Lee 
and David Yui. The aim of the 
discussion will be to discover 
how Jesus’ ideals of conduct apply 
to the relations of the Pacific 
peoples in this complicated modern 
world. Membership will be limited 
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to 120 men and women, recognized 
leaders of thought in the various 
countries who can make real con- 
tributions to the solution of the 
problems. Chief among _ these 
questions perhaps will be those of 
immigration, international and 


‘industrial relationships, and re- 


ligious and _ cultural contacts. 
Among the remarkable list of 
names of those who are to attend 
the conference, our readers will 
be especially interested to find 
those of Fletcher S. Brockman, 
Galen M. Fisher, Pres. E. D. 
Burton, Pres. Mary E. Woolley, 
D. J. Fleming, T. T. Lew, T. Z. 
Koo, Dr. H. H. Gowen, Paul 


Hutchinson. and Dr. Frank - 


Rawlinson, Editor of the CHINESE 
RECORDER. ; 


Liquor Preferable to Literature. ~ 


—The Conference on , Christian 
Education in Africa recorded that 
literature was obtainable in only 
180 out of 450 native tongues of 
Africa. In only .17 languages 
were there as many as twenty- 
five or more books—in most lang- 
uages there were less than ten. 
Yet we read that the West African 
Colonies .alone in one year im- 
ported 866,041 gallons of alcohol. 
Kenya in East Africa provides 
£20,000 for education which in- 
cludes grants to missions for 
primary education and also for 
home training and child welfare 
purposes. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation at Cairo has arranged 
for the establishment of 110 ele- 
mentary schools throughout Egypt 
under the new compulsory edu- 


cation scheme with a budget of 
£100,000. 


Bishop Brent Quits.—American 
newspapers state that Bishop Brent 
returned from the Opium Confer- 
ence at Geneva so thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the attitude of the 
governments there represented that 


~ he declares. himself through with 


his political efforts to better the 
international control of the traffic. 
It is apparent that behind the 
hypocritical declarations of intent 
to stamp out the traffic, the govern- 
ments involved are actually eager 
to secure the revenue derived and 
therefore unwilling to take effec- 
tive measures to end the terrific 
opium traffic. 


Recording Egyptian Inscriptions. 
—To facilitate this important work 
the University of Chicago has just 
completed a handsome building at 
Luxor, Egypt, overlooking the 
Nile not far from the Valley of 
the Kings and Tutenkhamen’s 
tomb. Nearby stand the colossi 
of Memnon, erected 1400 years 
B.C. The building provides com- 
fortable living and working quar- 
ters for the staff and filing and 
storing rooms connected with the 
library. The entire plant is de- 
signed for the work of inscription 
salvage, exhaustively recording the 
inscriptions in the rapidly perish- 
ing temples of Egypt with their 
priceless records. A gift of G. 
$15,000 has just been received by 
the University to be used for the 
salary of an additional member of 
the research staff. 


Are Japanese Mission Schools 
Christian ?—A writer in the Japan 
Evangelist, explaining why there 
will be no immediate nation-wide 
revival in that country, lays part 
of the blame on the Christian 
schools. The statement is made 
that 38% of the teachers in these 
schools are non-Christians; that of 
24,808 graduates only 7,129 were 
Christians; that in nine large 
schools there were only 750 Chris- 
tian students which is but 8% of 
the enrollment; that out of a 
thousand graduates from 14 boys’ 
schools only four are reported to 
have entered theological school and 
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only eight to have entered any kind 
of Christian work; that there is a 


tendency for the schools to get too__ 


large for personal Christian con- 
tacts as shown by the larger pro- 
portion of Christian students in 
the smaller institutions (64% in 
schools of under 300 as against 
the 8% quoted above for schools 
of over 700 pupils); that classes 
are so large as to make education 
as well as Christian instruction de- 
fective; and that a majority of the 
47 schools studied admit having 
no records of the most vital statts- 
tics of their work, and many have 
no follow-up work for their alumni. 
It may be that educationa! in- 
stitutions in China also would 
reveal some of these obstacles to 
a revival. ° 


A New Graduate School of 
Medicine.—With the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Rawson. Labo- 
ratory of Medicine and Surgery on 
the West Side in Chicago, the first 
of the new buildings of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Medical School is 

n. The next new buildings 
will be those of the Graduate School 
of Medicine on the Midway, which 
will occupy the two blocks directly 
west of Cobb Hall and the Classics 
Building and will cost more than 
$3,000,000, toward which the Bil- 
lings family has given $1,000,000 for 
the Albert Merritt Billings Hos- 
pital, and Mr. and Mrs. Max Epstein 
$100,000 for the Epstein Dispen- 
sary. 

The units projected for immediate 
construction are comprised in two 
groups. The Billings Hospital, with 
200 beds, which will face south on 
the Midway between Ellis and 
Drexel Avenues, includes the Ad- 
ministration Building; a medical 
clinic for internal medicine and the 
medical specialties, to be occupied 
by the Department of Medicine; 
and a similar surgical clinic for 
general surgery and the surgical 
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specialties to be occupied by the 
Department of Pathology. This 
group will also house the Billings 

ibrary, a gift from Dr. Frank 
Billings to the University. 

The buildings of the physiological 
group, to be occupied by the Depart- 
ment of Physiology and the Depart- 
ment of Physiological Chemistry 
and Pharmacology, will be erected 
on the south side of Fifty-eighth 
Street between Ellis and Drexel 
Avenues and will connect with the 
hospital group. These buildings 
will all be in the Gothic type of 
architecture to harmonize with the 
other buildings of the University. 


Loss Due to Industrial Accidents. 
—The tremendous waste due to 
industrial accidents each year is 
illustrated by the statistics con- 
tained in the report of the Bureau 
of Workmen’s Compensation of 
the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor. These statistics are com-. 
piled from the records of the 
Bureau for January to September 
(inclusive) 1924. During this nine 
months’ period 1,648 fatal and 
132,084 non-fatal accidents were 
reported to the Bureau. 

Treating the two branches of 
the coal industry as separate units 
the largest number of non-fatal 
accidents in any single industrial 
group occurred in the metals and 
metal products with a total of 
36,057 for the nine months’ period. 
During this same period there 
occurred in this industry 202 
fatal accidents. In anthracite coal 
mining for the period covered 
there were reported to the Bureau 
22,703 non-fatal accidents and 393 
fatal, while in bituminous mining 
there were 17,672 non-fatal and 
300 fatal accidents. Transporta- 


tion and public utilities rank next — 
with 13,304 non-fatal and 281 fatal 
accidents reported to the Bureau 
during the nine months, while in 
there 


building and _ contracting 
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were 11,595 non-fatal and 161 fatal 
accidents reported. The state 
total for all industries as recorded 
by the Bureau during this nine 
months’ period amounted to 132,084 
non-fatal and 1,648 fatal accidents. 


The Mission of the Playground. 
—-The following challenge to the 
individual community. is made by 
the Playground and _ Recreation 
Association of America, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City: “The 
provision of playgrounds for child- 
ren and of recreation centers in 
schools and other meeting places 
where adults may come together 
on the basis of their common in- 
terest in community problems 
and for the expression of the 
universal social instinct, is as 
much a responsibility -of the 
municipality as are schools, health 
activities and similar functions. 
During 1922, in 505 cities, 4,601 
playgrounds and community centers 
were conducted, 10,867 workers 
were employed, and $9,317,048.97 
was expended for recreation facili- 
ties and their maintenance. 

“Why is it that states are pas- 
sing laws permitting cities to 
establish year-round recreation 
systems?’ That cities are ap- 
propriating funds to maintain the 
work’ That municipal bodies. are 
being created to administer the 
systems? That in modern city 
planning hundreds of acres of 
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valuable property are being set 
aside for parks, playgrounds, 
athletic field, tourist camps and 
similar facilities? 

“The answer is to be found not 
only in human needs and instincts 
but in modern city conditions. 
Year-round recreation is essential 
to municipal efficiency, and it is 
poor economy not to have it. With 
the shortening of the number of 
working hours and a correspond- 
ing increase in the leisure time of 
the individual, with living con- 
ditions driving people out of their 
homes for their recreation, with 
automobiles constantly endanger- 
ing the lives of children, the right 
use of leisure time and the pro- 
vision of places to play in has 
become a matter of urgent com- 
munity concern. Whether hours 
of leisure are to be assets or 
liabilities rests, to a large degree, 
with the community.” 


The Children’s Special Service 
Mission.—The many friends of this 
Mission will be glad to know that 
Mr. Godfrey Webb-Peploe is now 
on his way to China, via India, to 
develop the work in China. The 
Scripture Union which is part of 
the Children’s Special Service Mis- 
sion plan has many members in 
China. It is known all over the 
world, and now prints the daily 
readings in fifty languages. 


The many friends of Dr, and Mrs. Thornton Stearns of the Shantung 
University School of Medicine will be pained to learn of the death of their 


eighteen months old son, of scarlet fever on the 16th January. 


Dr. Stearns 


himself came down with scarlet fever and is now in the University Hospital. 
A daughter, Ann Carolyn, was born on the 13th. 
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Personals 
BIRTHS. 24th, from Sweden, Mr. and Mrs. Fern- 


OCTOBER : 

24th, at Kityang, Kwangtung, to Rev. 
and Mrs. E. H. Giedt, a son, Francis 
Harold. 


DECEMBER: 

28th, at Peking, to Rev. and Mrs. 
W. F. Dawson of London Mission, a 
daughter, Gwenyth Moss. 


DEATHS. 


NOVEMBER: 

Sth, at Kityang, Kwangtung, Herman 
Frederick, Giedt, age two years and a 
half, son of Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Giedt. 


JANUARY: 

3rd, at Shanghai, China, Mrs. John 
Newton Hayes, for forty-two years a 
missionary of the Presbyterian Church, 
Soochow. 


ARRIVALS. 
NOVEMBER: 


29th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
T. Blalock, Miss Ida Taylor, Miss Maxine 
McNeal! (new), C.D.M. 


DECEMBER: 


Sth, from U.S.A., Miss Axelsen, C. 
and M.A. 


15th, from England, Miss Lulloch, 
Miss Fisher, (all new), Miss Bearder, 
C.M.S.: Mr. and Mrs. Redfern and one 
child, U.M.C.; from Ireland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nimmons, Mr. Marten, (all new), 
P.C.I.; from Sweden, Mr. Skold, Miss 
Perssons (new), S.M.F. 


21st, from U.S.A., Miss C. MacMahon 
(new), C. and M.A.; Dr. and Mrs. H. 
S. Whiting, (new), P.N. 


22nd, from U.S.A., Miss Abbie G. 
Sanderson, A.B.F.M.S. 


strom and one child, S.M.F. 

30th, from U.S.A., Miss Peterson, Miss 
Johnson, (all new), Cov. M.S. 

31st, from Norway, Mr. and Mrs. Fitje 
and three children, N.M.S. 


January: 


4th, from U.S.A., Rev. L. C. Hylbert. 
A.B.F.M.S. 

Sth, from U.S.A., Miss Anna E. Foster. 
A.B.F.M.S.; from Europe, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Rasmussen and one child, Y.M.C.A.; 
from Denmark, Mr. Rasmussen, Miss 
Loft, (all new), D.M.S.; from Norway, 
Mr. G. Faye (new), Miss Marie Monsen. 
Rev. and Mrs. Ludwig Tveit, N.L.K. 


SEPARTURES 


DECEMBER: 


24th, for U.S.A., Miss Mildred Test, 


JANUARY: 

6th, for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. T. N. 
Thompson, P.N.; for England, Mrs. 
Balme and three children, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fleming and two children, B.M.S.; for 
Canada, Miss Dale, Miss Swann, Miss 
Campbell, M.C.C. 


7th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Gunn and one child, P.N. 


10th, for U.S.A., Miss E. L. Lacey, 
A.B.F.M.S.; Miss McCown, P.S.; Miss 
Vera V. Barger, Miss Helen Rysdorp, 
Y.W.C.A.; Miss Grace Van Buren, C. 
and M.A.; for England, Dr. H. Balme, 
B.M.S. 


17th, for U.S.A., Miss Eames, P.N. 


21st, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Platt and one child, Y.M.C.A.; Miss 
Marie Speldel, Y.W.C.A. 


26th, for U.S.A., Miss Daisy Brown, 
Y.W.C.A. 
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